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J JHE Reports of the Illinois State Board of Examiners of 
| Architects are always interesting, as giving the experience 
of the oldest body of the kind in this country. The mem- 
bership of the Board of Examiners has not changed since the 
last Report, and our readers do not need to be told that it has 
always afforded the highest guarantees of professional know]- 
edge and integrity. It is rather surprising to find that, not- 
withstanding the prosperity of building-interests in the West 
for the past year, the number of licenses of architects revoked 
during the year considerably exceeds the number issued; so 
that, apparently, the number of architects licensed to practise 
in Illinois is considerably less now than it was a year ago. 
To give the exact figures, forty-three architects were deprived 
of their licenses during the year, forty-two for non-payment of 
their renewal fee of ten dollars, and one, after trial before the 
soard, for dishonest practices in his business. During the same 
period thirty-four candidates for licenses were examined, sixteen 
of whom were rejected, while the remaining eighteen received 
certificates of qualification, entitling them to a license on pay- 
ment of the prescribed fee, which is, we believe, fifteen dollars 
for the first year. It would appear from the Report, however, 
that twelve out of the eighteen candidates who passed the ex- 
amination successfully failed to apply for the license to which 
they were entitled, so that the net result of the vear’s proceed- 
ings seems to be a loss of thirty-seven from the number of 
licensed architects in the State, without counting the additional 
loss from deaths, which the Report does not mention. 
YUPPOSING an average rate of mortality among the 
licensed architects of twenty-two per thousand, which is 
probably an underestimate, we should have sixteen deaths 
among the seven hundred and twenty architects who held 
licenses at the beginning of the year. This, added to the net 
loss of thirty-seven from forfeiture of licenses, would make a 
total net loss of fifty-three, or about eight per cent of the whole 
number of licensed architects in the State: so that, if the 
same number of licenses should be revoked or abandoned every 
year, in thirteen years there would not be a single architect au- 
thorized to practise in the State. It would be interesting to hear 
the explanation which the profession in Illinois would give of 
this phenomenon, which has a serious interest for the archi- 
tects of other States in which license bills have been brought 
forward. ‘The Illinois Board of Examiners has certainly done 
its part to uphold the character of the profession. Not only 
has it rejected nearly half of the candidates applying for 
license, who failed to show, on examination, the necessary 
qualifications, but it has tried four licensed architects, three for 
dishonest practices, and one for recklessness and incompetence. 
It is fair to say that in only one case out of the four was the 
penalty of revocation of the license imposed; and, as dishonest 
practices, as well as recklessness and incompetence, on the part 
of architects are punishable by the ordinary courts, it does not 
appear that the machinery of a State Commission is necessary 
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to reach them; but, of course, the Commission, where it exists, 
has no alternative but to perform the duties imposed upon it. 


. VERY important question has been raised in Pennsyl- 
vania over the right of the authorities of a museum of 
fine-arts to sell objects bequeathed to it without provision 
for such sale. It seems that, in the summer of 1898, when, as 
we are told, the newspaper “censors,” which, we suppose, 
means the reporters, were away, or had their attention diver ted 
by the Spanish War, the Directors of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine-Arts “ took advantage of the opportunity * 
send off to an auction-room in New York certain works which 
had been bequeathed to it, where they were sold. Now, the 
‘censors’ seem to have nothing else to distract their attention, 
and, the loss having been discovered, the son of the donor of 
the works sold has brought an action in the courts against the 
Directors of the Academy for wrongfully selling objects which 
they were, by an implied contract, bound to keep. he law of 
bequests and inheritances is so intricate that it is impossible to 
guess, particularly without knowing the exact language of the 
bequest, what the judgment of the court will be; but it would 
certainly be a misfortune to the public to have it decid d that 
objects simply bequeathed to such an institution cannot be sold. 
Every museum, probably, particularly in this country, pos 
sesses various objects which could, with advantage to the public, 
be exchanged for others of more artistic or education il value. 
To pile them in the cellar, to make room for better thing 
hardly be considered a better fulfilment of the intent of the 
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giver than to exchange them for works of greater interest; 


yet, if they cannot be sold or exchanged, there is 
tive; and, in order to prevent even their cellars from being 
filled up with objects which are of no value for the pur 
poses of the museum, although they might be greatly prized 


he 


for other purposes, the directors of such institutions wil 
obliged to offend their would-be benefactors, and deprive them- 
selves of valuable possessions, by rejecting all bequests in which, 
as is usual in such cases, a few works of the first class ar 
associated with many that are spurious, or valueless for museum 
purposes, and which it would be an injustice to accept, with the 
knowledge that they must be kept hidden in a store-room. 
J HE Park Commissioner of New York has made public the 
| expert report on the condition of the Central Park, 
prepared by such competent authorities as Dr. Britton, 
Director of the New York Botanical Garden; Mr. J. A. Petti- 
grew, Superintendent of the Boston Park Department; Pro- 
fessor Fernow, and Mr. Samuel Parsons. It will be remem- 
bered that the last-named called attention, some time ag 
the impoverishment of the soil in the Central Park, and the 
necessity for doing something to restore it; and this view Is 


ago, to 


confirmed by the other experts, who, however, advise, in addi- 
tion to the enriching and renewal of the soil, extensive thin 
ning-out of the trees, which are in many places far too thickly 
planted; and, in general, the removal of pines, hemlocks and 
other conifers, which, as they say, cannot endure the smoky 
air of cities. They recommend also the removal of the exot 
shrubs which, with the propensity for making the most of a 
available space characteristic of amateurs, have been, under a 
succession of Park Commissioners, crowded into the glades and 
other open spaces in the woodland. ‘The original intertion 
was to have these occupied only by grass, and the restoration 
of them to conformity with the first design will dk 
the beauty of the Park. 


much for 


) JHE bay-window question has always been an important on 
| in Boston building-matters, and it is a satisfaction to see 

some progress made in reducing it to definite terms. 
Long ago, the inhabitants of the town which clings perhaps 
least of all American communities to symmetry and stateliness 
developed a disposition to project excrescences, in the shape of 
bay-windows, over. the streets, high enough to be out of the 
way of passers-by, but still within the boundaries of the public 
provision of light and air. After a time, the City Government 
undertook to control this encroachment, by requiring a special 
license from the Board of Aldermen for projecting bays, but 
no regular rule was followed in granting such licenses, and it 
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has been common for many years to project bays over “alleys” 
Naturally, if the proprietors of the houses 
at the ends of a block choose to build out bays on each side of 
the narrow alley which admits air and light to the iuterior 


of the block, they can materially affect the comfort of their 


sixteen treet wide. 


neighbors, and the new ordinance, prohibiting the construction 
of any new bay-window over a street thirty feet or less in 
width, comes none too soon. Over streets wider than this bays 
may be projected by permission of the Building Commissioner, 
but not to a greater distance than three feet from the street- 
ine. 


T has always been a question with experts whether the so- 
I called “fireproof”’ factory buildings, made with iron and 
brick, which are so common in England, were entirely 
commendable. The amount of inflammable material collected 
in nearly all factories, particularly those for textile fabrics, is 
so enormous that, when thoroughly kindled, no known ma- 


elied upon to resist such a conflagration as may 
Several recent instances of the destruction of 


terials can be 
be caused. 
factory buildings of this sort in England have brought the sub- 
ject more prominently before the public, and the newspapers 
have made various comments upon it, more or less sensible. 
The English mills are by no means what our architects would 
In one of 
the most recent cases, the columns seem to have been of cast- 


call exemplary specimens of fireproof construction. 
iron, without any attempt at protection. Any American archi- 
tect would assure a client at once that such columns were less 
fireproof than posts of wood; and it is not improbable that 


conditions existed in other details which would not be approved 
here; but no architect or insurance man in this country would 
think o 1iming that a building could be made with steel 
floors and columns, either of cast-iron or steel, which could 
resist a fire fed by four or five stories of oily cotton or woollen 
goods in storage or in process of manufacture, filling an area of 
perhaps two or three acres on each floor. Here, a thorough 


installation of automatic sprinklers in each story would be 
thought indispeusable, and would probably prevent extensive 
conflagrations for an indefinite period, but sprinklers do not 
seem to be popular in England, one of the mills burned having 


the curious substitute of a pond on the roof, which was covered 


twelve inches deep with water. Naturally, when the iron col- 
umns gave way, the roof sank, and the water poured off on the 
oTO 


buildings of iron and brick are very costly. the 
oss on them is large, and underwriters, as well 
as architects, are beginning to doubt whether the system 


ough Oo radically changed, making factories where a 
vast Open floor-space 18 indispensable ola light and cheap con- 
struction, aud reserving fireproof materials for buildings in 


which the spaces can be restricted within the limits which ex- 
perience has shown to be compatible with safety. Some of 
our readers, in discussing this subject, will think of the factory- 


i 
> 
> 


buildir it Barcelona, designed by Mr. Rafael Guastavino, 
wh iulthough very large, has no iron in it, being constructed 
ent ‘ nt-clay tiles, on the system which has, in this 
country, become identified with Mr. Guastavino’s name. It is 
eV it su a structure would resist fire far better than 
one depending for its strength upon steel beams, and the 


ly been applied to covering such large areas 
that it seems as if it would answer for any mill. It is, of 

yurse, conceivable that even the clay tiles might be melted by 
such a couflagration as that afforded by a burning-mill, but, 


un I they would stay in place, where steel beams 
wol mg before have softened and sagged, letting the floor 
supported by them fall, and admitting the fire to the story 
above. With su adaptation as any architect could easily 
devise, there seems to be no reason why this construction 
should not be suitable for any factory use; and, without de- 
siringe to advertise Mr. Guastavino’s business, as a manufacturer 


of such materials, and contractor for the use of them in con- 


str n, we si d be glad to see a trial made in this country, 
for factory | ses, of a system so logical and inexpensive, 


and so favorably known to architects in general. 


WHE Le Builder observes that within the past few 
|! years, and especially within the last year, there has been 

a very increase in pauperism in England, and that 
there are during the present winter more English workmen un- 
employed than at any time for nearly a generation. The fact 


that this should be the case when wages have continually risen, 
and are now at the highest point ever reached, while the hours 
of labor have steadily decreased, and are now shorter than ever 
before, deserves the attentive consideration of economists. 
The labor advocates, since they abandoned the idea that it was 
beneficial to the morals or intellect of workingmen to spend 
eight hours of every day in idleness, have claimed that, by 
reducing the length of the working day, they furnished employ- 
ment to men who would otherwise be unemployed; and the 
fact that, with the shortest working day ever known, there are 
more workingmen unemployed than ever before, while, with 
wages at their highest point, an unprecedented number of 
paupers are dependent upon charity, at least suggests some 
weakness in their theories. 





} HE explanation of this is, perhaps, that the leaders whom 
| the workingmen trust are, no doubt sincerely, misled by 
the ridiculous cant about *‘ Capital” and “ Labor” which 
has so long been imposed upon the world by people who ought 
to know better. The theory of those economists, at least as it 
is understood by the workingmen, is that a vast amount of 
“gold,” “wrung from the loins of labor,” is “ hoarded up”’ 
somewhere by the capitalists, and can only be extorted from 
their “greed” by combination, legislative enactment, and 
manceuvres of various kinds. It is hardly possible to conceive 
of anything further from the truth. Very few millionaires 
carry more than a few dollars in their pockets, and with the ex- 
ception of these, and, possibly, a watch and chain, and a ring or 
two, they possess nothing except some records, which, by cus- 
tom, are regarded as showing that they are entitled to live in 
certain houses, or to say who else shall live in them, and to 
share in the profits of certain enterprises, provided there are 
any profits. If industrial enterprises should cease to be profit- 
able, and tenants should stop bidding against each other for the 
privilege of living in houses not occupied by their owners, 
every trace of capital, in this country, at least, would vanish, 
and the capitalist, with nothing left but the roof over his head, 
would have to fight, in common with the workingman, for the 
human flesh which would form, for all except farmers and 
fishermen, the only available nourishment. Even the best 
friends of labor must confess that the leaders of the workingmen 
have for many years, and particularly in England, been doing 
their best to bring about just this state of things, by wanton 
attempts to injure, on the pretext of extorting new concessions, 
the industries upon which their own living depended ; by in- 
creasing the labor-cost of manufactured goods subject to sharp 
foreign competition, through eight-hour laws avowedly intended 
to serve no other purpose than to increase such cost; and by 
deliberately reducing the efficiency of workingmen, in order to 
increase the number to be paid for accomplishing a given 
result; and they have so far succeeded in their efforts that the 
country in which they have displayed their greatest activity 
shows, at the moment when, according to their standards, they 
have achieved the most triumphant victory, an increase in 
pauperism which startles even the English themselves. 


R. EDWARD ATKINSON is reported to have said that 

a general eight-hour working-day, which the labor-orators 

hold up as the goal of their efforts, would lead to general 
starvation ; and it is not difficult to see how this may be true. 
So far from Capital being a fierce and bloated giant, stuffed 
with gold-pieces which it is the workingman’s duty to let out 
by violence, capital is nothing without labor, just as labor is 
nothing without capital; and the more labor can do, by effi- 
ciency, punctuality and intelligence, to increase the profits of 
capital legitimately employed, the better it will serve its own 
interest. No one, in this country, objects to high wages. On 
the contrary, the highly-paid workmen of this country, by their 
superior intelligence and interest in their work, have made the 
labor cost of American manufactures the lowest in the world, 
at the same time that the men themselves, by their superior 
purchasing power, have contributed enormously to the pros- 
perity of American industries in general, including that by 
which they were themselves supported. This is the proper 
state of things for this country, and everything that contributes 
to efficiency and precision in business promotes it, encourages 
other enterprises, and justifies high wages in all; while at- 
tempts to injure employers, to distress their customers, to re- 
duce the efficiency of workmen, and to prevent other people, 
who might themselves be customers, from getting a living, lead 
straight to hopeless and universal misery. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF LONDON:! 
PREFATORY NOTE. 

T is difficult adequately to express the deep feelings of appreciation 
with which I regard the high honor that has been conferred upon 
me by the invitation of the American Institute of Architects to 

address this important Convention on such a question as the planning 
and general architectural development of London, the Capital City 
of the British Empire. 

During last September, it was my good fortune to be able to visit 
Washington, and I was then profoundly impressed with the dignity 
of the Federal City. The view of the Capitol from Pennsylvania 
Avenue towards the end of the day was one of the finest sights I 
have ever seen, and I felt instinctively that those who had been en- 
trusted with the planning and arrangement of the city had fittingly 
prepared it for the great part that it is destined to play in the coun- 
cils of the nations. It was also my privilege to be able to visit the 
Congressional Library and to study the models and plans therein 
displayed for the further architectural development and embellish- 
ment of the Capitol, the White House, and their surroundings. 
These designs and models convinced me that the architects and 
sculptors of to-day. appointed by Congress for the conception of this 
great scheme have not only followed loyally in the steps of L’Enfant, 
but have developed and perfected his ideas with a breadth of grasp 
that calls forth our warmest feelings of admiration. There can be 
no doubt that when this monumental scheme has been carried into 
execution, Washington will become one of the fairest cities of the 
world. 

It is an interesting coincidence that while Washington is thus pre- 
paring for itself a more glorious dress, Westminster happens to be 
similarly engaged. ‘The old rookeries and slums which now obstruct 
and confuse the western view of Barry’s masterpiece are to be swept 
away, and the gray towers of the Mother of Parliaments are to stand 
isolated on the river-bank, flanked on either side by the majestic 
curve of the Thames Embankment. 

This simultaneous manifestation of public interest in the archi- 
tectural surroundings of the supreme halls of council of the two 
great divisions of the English-speaking race seems almost to possess 
special significance, and perhaps we shall not be too sanguine if we 
permit ourselves to see in this event some indication of a general 
desire that, in future, differences of opinion may be resolved in the 
calm and serene atmosphere of the deliberative assembly, and that 
the attention of our respective national councillors may be solely 
concentrated upon the peaceful development of the human race. 

The architectural development of Washington will, however, be 
placed before you by far abler pens than mine. The task that has 
fallen to my lot is sufficiently difficult. I have been asked to indicate 
the chief causes which have contributed to the present shape and 
configuration of London, and in this connection it is important to 
bear in mind that London had not the advantage of the conscious 
deliberate scheme of planning that fell to the lot of Washington. 
The city is the unconscious outcome of natural requirements and 
conditions. It is, perhaps, a standing example of the practical work- 
ing of the laws of least resistance, and, therefore, though it can lay 
its claim to the close attention of the student of the picturesque, its 
beauty is largely accidental. I propose in this paper to indicate the 
chief causes which have operated in the formation of the London of 
to-day; that great city which, with its suburbs, houses a population 
approaching six million souls. 


The geographical distribution of the city, or the County, as greater 
London is now known, is a flat river-basin in which the river takes a 
circuitous course from west to east. The existence of this river 
has not only determined the original site of London, but it has also 
operated to mark out the line of general growth and the direction of 
the main streets. On both north and south, some distance from the 
river on either side, are ranges of low hills, and it is chiefly between 
these two ranges that London has grown, though on the southern 
side the hills have long ago been built over and the city has passed 
far beyond them. In order to obtain a clear idea of how London 
has grown, it is, perhaps, desirable to classify its history into certain 
distinct stages. ‘These stages seem to fall naturally under the follow- 
ing heads : — 


The birth of Westminster. 


2. The birth of London. 
3. The junction of Westminster and London. 
The medieval city. 


tb 


London’s lost opportunity. 

6. The northern boulevard. 

7. The works of the ducal landlords and of the Prince Regent. 
8. The works of the democratic councils. 

9. Future London. 


1. The Birth of Westminster. — If the student of London's history 
will take a map, he will be struck by a long straight road running 
from the extreme northwest corner of the map to Hyde Park, and 
he will also be struck by another road, not perhaps quite as straight, 
but forming, evidently, a main highway from the centre of South 
London to the eastern edge of the map. He will probably surmise 
that these roads, known by the names of Edgeware Road and Peckham 
Road respectively, have some connection, and his surmise will be 


1A paper by Mr. Owen Fleming, A. RK. 1. B. A., read at the Thirty-sixth Con- 


vention of the American Institute of Architects 


accurate, for these two roads were originally one and were known by 
the name of the Watling Street, connecting the south coast of Eng- 
land near Ramsgate with the northern districts of the county. 

It was not possible to cross the River Thames near its mouth, 
owing to its depth, but about the spot where the Abbey of West- 
minster now stands the river spread its course over many miles of 
marshes, and when the tide went out it became comparatively easy 
to cross the river on foot. In the midst of these great marshes was 
a small hill known as “ Tot Hill,” and it is probable that on this 
little hill were arranged some buildings to rest man and beast on 
their journey to the north. On this spot the Romans also erected 
some buildings, but later on the spot fell into disuse, owing, probably, 
to the construction of a bridge across the river lower down and the 
diversion of the ancient Watling Street across the new bridge. For 
some centuries after this, it is probable that Westminster was noth 
ing more than a waste, but during Saxon times it seems to have been 
regarded as a suitable spot for the residence of the kings. The 
Saxon King Edgar is supposed to have displayed a great interest in 
this district, and to have founded the present Abbey, endowing it with 
a great manor. Whether the Danish King Canute and his sons 
lived here or not is uncertain, but it is clear that King Edward the 
Confessor was devoted to Westminster, that he lived there himself 
and that he built a great church on the spot. ‘Though this king 
died nearly a thousand years ago, his tomb still remains in the central 
chapel of the present Abbey, and his shrine is still visited annually 
by devoted Roman Catholic pilgrims. From this date continual 
works were in progress, developing and extending the Abbey and its 
precincts. ‘The kings also enlarged and beautified their palaces, and 
the present Westminster Hall, built, in 1398, by Richard II, occu- 
t 


I 


pies the site of a previous building by William Rufus in 1 
would seem almost a natural development that the seat of the sov 
ereign power should become also the place of judgment, and this was 
the case. It is only within our own times that the law courts have 
been removed from Westminster. 

2. The Birth of London. — The earliest written reference to th 


existence of London was made in the year of our Lord 61, when 
the Roman historian Tacitus informs us that it was a place of com 
paratively large population. Although the note of Tacitus is the 
first written reference to London, legend says that the Trinobantes 
had a settlement on the present site of London years before the 
Roman invasion, and it is reasonable to suppose that this was so. 
Archeologists incline to the view that the name London was origin- 
ally spelt * Llyndin,” which means the Lake Fort. It has already 
been explained that the greater part of the site of present London 
was so near the river-level that at high tides the river spread out 
over these low-lying lands and took the form of a lake About 
site of the present London Bridge, however, the land was of a hi 
altitude, and beyond the reach of the highest tides. Che effect of 
this change of configuration was at once to produce a navigable river 
and also to ensure dry land at the side eminently suited for the con 
struction of wharves and houses. Such a position was almost ideal 


for the settlement of merchants in those days when the only law was 


the sword. This spot was bounded on the south by t 


Thames, on the west by a smaller tidal tributary known as the Fleet, 
on the east by marshes, difficult to cross, and on the north by dense 
forests. Here, then, was a site for acity from which me 
reach through their ships the whole of the then known world, and 
yet upon which their goods could be stored in comparative safety 
and security. The river which washed its shores was too deep t 
ford, but a ferry probably existed from the very early times. The 
exact date when the ferry was replaced by a permanent bridge is 
not known, but when the foundations of the present London Bridge 
were excavated in the early part of last century, numerous coins were 
found in good preservation bearing the efligies of the Roman Em- 
perors, Constantius and his sons, Crispus and Constantine, and with 
the syllable * P. Lon.” as mint-mark. 


River 


chants Hd 


This indicates not only that London was at that period (509 a. D.) 
important enough to be the seat of a mint, but also gives ground for 
the view that these coins in some form or other commemorated the 
construction of the bridge. This view is supported by the fact that 
evidences of Roman occupation have been traced along the line of 


the southern access to the bridge. During the early years of the 
Roman occupation London was known by the name of * Londonium,” 
but towards the end of the Roman occupation the name was changed 


to * Augusta.” It is clear that the construction of the bridge would 
have tended to divert the line of the old Westminster ford, and this 
is what actually seems to have happened. ‘The old road passing 


down Edgeware Road, and known as Walling Street, was diverted at 
the Tyburn, or about the present site of the Marble Arch. From this 
spot a new Watling Street was made to London Bridge and this new 
road seems to have been the origin of the present street called Hol- 
born. It entered the city at Newgate and thence sought the bridge. 
The Romans had another road from the bridge that went north- 
wards. It occupied, approximately, the site of the present Bishops- 
gate Street. From this a branch road to the ri 
chester, an ancient Roman camp in Essex. In 
the Roman occupation a wall round the city was 
essary, but later on, about the middle of the fourth century, a wall 
was built surrounding the whole city. This wall enclosed an area of 
about three square miles. 
gates and a gate to the bridge. 

It is very difficult to say what happened after the Roman legions 
were recalled to Rome. Deprived of their natural protectors, the 
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merchants must have felt their energies sapped. At all events, it 
seems clear that there was an interval of many years during which 
London was gradually deserted. Walls became ruins, grass grew 
again in the streets, and it was not until late in the Saxon period 
that it once again regained its traditional importance, and, hence- 
forward, was recognized as the capital city. 

The Junction of London and Westminster. — It is clear that be- 
tween the King’s stronghold of Westminster with its adjacent powerful 
Abbey, and the great commercial city of London frequent communi- 
cation was necessary, and the line of this communication naturally 
followed the curve of the river. This road became known by the 
name of the Strand. On the borders of this street were grouped 
various communities who found the position convenient. ‘The sites 
between the Strand and the river were used for the palaces of the 
great nobles. Essex Street marks the site of the town-house of 
the famous Earl of Essex; the adjoining land was the property 
of the powerful Duke of Norfolk ; Somerset House, the Savoy, the 
home of the Cecils, Northampton House (afterwards Northumberland 
House), and other great palaces linked London with Westminster 
on the river-bank, while farther north there were many settlements 
of monks and lawyers. The Knights Templars settled on a site 
south of that portion of the Strand nearest the city of London, and 
this portion was known by the name of Fleet Street. It crossed the 
River Fleet by a bridge and entered London by the ancient Roman 


‘Lud Gate.” At its other end the Strand was connected with West- 


minster by what is now known as Whitehall, and this district was, 
even in the medieval times, an aristocratic place of residence. 

{ e Medieval City. — Throughout the reigns of the medieval 
kings London grew in wealth and importance. It did not spread 
very far, | the walls that the Romans had built were slightly en- 


larged. Within the walls, however, the city was continually becom- 
Ihe great conventual buildings of St. Paul’s, 
which legend affirms occupied the site of a Roman temple, were 
demolished in the early part of the fourteenth century, and in their 
place rose the magnificent Gothic cathedral with a spire rising to the 
extraordinary height of 520 feet. In the reign of Henry II an eager 
citizen, Fitz Stephen by name, gives us some idea of the beauties of 
the city. He tells us of the large number of churches in the city, 
which in his day were already 126 in number, and describes the 
houses, with their overhanging gables, and the line of booths in 
the streets. At this date the Tower of London had been well ad- 
vanced, and away from the main streets Fitz Stephen tells us that 
there were many houses well furnished with trees, spacious and 
beautifu 
rhe Londoners of those days seem to have lived a merry life, and 
we hear later of such magnificent pageants as the triumphal entry of 
Henry V after the Battle of Agincourt, welcomed by the wonderful 
chorus of the priests, which even now seems of impressive grandeur. 
London was also the scene of stirring political events. It was a 
Lord Mayor of London who struck down the sturdy Kentish peasant 
Wat Tyler, and later on Sir Thomas Wyatt marched through Lon- 
don, in insurrection against Queen Mary. This was the beginning 
of sad times for London, and the memory of the burnings of noble 
divines and others, culminating with the martyrdom of the Bishop of 
don in 1555, and a year later of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
, made an impression that is even yet vivid in the minds of 


ing more picturesque. 
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’s Lost Opportunity. — The era of the Kenaissance 
brought sadness to London. The growth of the city was even in 
those days causing alarm, and it is interesting to read the proclama- 
tion on this question issued by Queen Elizabeth in the year 1580. 

* The Queen’s Majesty, perceiving the state of the City of London 
and the suburbs and confines thereof to increase daily by access of 
people to inhabit in the same, in such ample sort, as thereby many 
inconveniences are seen already, but many greater of necessity to 
1OllOW 

“For remedy whereof, as time may now serve, until by some 
further good order to be had in Parliament, or otherwise, the same 
may be remedied; Her Majesty, by good and deliberate advice of 
Her Council, and being also thereto moved by the considerate opinions 
of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and other, the grave wise men in and 
about the city, doth charge and strictly command all manner of per- 
sons of what quality soever they be, to desist and forbear from any 
new buildings of any house or tenement within three miles of the 
gates of the said City of London, to serve for habitation or lodging 
for any person, where no former house had been known to have been 
in the memory of such as are now living; and, also, to forbear from 

setting, or suffering, any more families than one only to 
be placed, or to inhabit from henceforth in any one house that here- 
tofore had been inhabited. : 

“ Given at Nonesuch, the seventh day of July, 1580, in the two and 
twentieth year of Her Majesty’s reign.” ; 

King James followed the example of Queen Elizabeth, and forbade 
the building of houses in the suburbs; but this artificial prevention 
of natural expansion had its inevitable result. The houses within 
the city walls crowded more and more closely together, and it is not 
that such overcrowding, coupled with the absence of 
tary regulations, resulted in a considerable amount of sickness. 

ncreased in virulence and ultimately took the form of 
the plague. There are, probably, few persons who have not shud- 
dered at the thought of this great city at the time of the plague. 
All business ceased, the streets were deserted, and the grim silence 
was only broken by the rumbling wheels of the death-cart and the 
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hoarse cry echoing through the empty streets, “ Bring out your 
dead.” There was no time for ceremonial burying. Great pits were 
dug round the city, and the bodies were tipped into them from the 
carts pell-mell without coflins or even grave-clothes. 

Soon, to the horrors of pestilence were to be added the horrors of 
war. The citizens of London supported Parliament in its long con- 
test with the Sovereign, and it was from a window in Whitehall 
that King Charles I walked to the scaffold. 

The terrors of the plague and of the war were, however, from an 
architectural point-of-view, perhaps of less importance than the great 
disaster of the fire in 1666. There have been other fires more ex- 
tensive in character perhaps than this, but probably the destruction 
of rare and precious objects has never been equalled. In five days 
London lost her magniticent Cathedral, the Exchange, the Custom- 
house, the beautiful halls of city companies, and numerous churches 
and chapels stored with rich vestments and priceless ornaments. In 
all, 396 acres of houses, 400 streets, 13,200 dwellings, 89 churches 
besides chapels, and four of the city gates were destroyed. 

But if London had lost what could never be replaced, here was a 
unique opportunity for the reconstruction of the city on a monu- 
mental plan, and the great architect of the day, Sir Christopher 
Wren, rose to the ovcasion and produced such a plan. It was, per 
haps, the first scheme on a large scale for the design of a city, and it 
is well worth the closest study. Wren was handicapped by the lines 
of the old streets that had not been burned, but he utilized these as 
the basis of his plan. The old Leadenhall Street was to be carried 
straight through to the “ Lud Gate,” passing the Royal Exchange, 
which was arranged to be the centre of a scheme of radiating streets 
similar to those around the Capitol at Washington. St. Paul’s was 
placed majestically fronting the wide ‘ place” formed by the junction 
of Leadenhall Street with a new street of equal width nearly parallel 
to the river. The river itself was embanked with a spacious quay 
the whole way from the Temple to the Tower, and in front of London 

sridge was created a great circus from which again streets radiated 

in all directions. It is melancholy to have to record the fact that 
this great scheme was brushed on one side by the baste of the com- 
mercial interests to begin rebuilding, and by the unwillingness of the 
citizens to codperate for the commun good. London thus lost an op- 
portunity that will never recur. 

6. The Great Northern Boulevard. — As might have been expected, 
the edicts of Queen Elizabeth and King James against the extension 
of the city were set aside by the catastrophes of the days of King 
Charles. The geographical situation which had first marked out the 
site of London as eminently suited for commerce continued to exist, 
and with the development of civilization in Europe and Asia, Lon- 
don continued to form the centre of attraction for great numbers of 
people. The city spread far beyond the ancient walls. The space 
between the Strand and the ancient Watling Street, or Holborn, be- 
came filled with houses. Even this extension was insufficient, and 
the city spread still farther northward. ‘Traflic increased, and it 
became clear that some further means of communication was required 
in the north. This was carried out in the reign of George II by the 
construction of a series of roads beginning at the old * Moor Gate,” 
passing to Islington, descending the Pentonville Hill and running 
past the church of St. Marylebone to the village of Paddington. 
This road was designed on a far more liberal scale than any of the 
medieval roads, and although its width has been allowed to be en- 
croached upon here and there, speaking generally, the road main- 
tains the characteristics of a boulevard and it is likely that it will 
continue to do so. 

7 T he Works of the Ducal Landlords and the Prinee Rege nt.— 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century the number of the rich 
citizens of London had materially increased. Moreover, the rapid 
advancement of learning, the increased attention given to the fine- 
arts, and the general desire for more healthful habitations, caused a 
continually increasing demand for dwelling-houses of a more stately 
character than those which had previously been found sufficient. 
The result of this movement was to bring into the building-market 
the large estates and manors of the dukes and other nobles to the 
north and south of the old Holborn and its westward continuation of 
Oxford Street. Whatever political view may be taken of the ques- 
tion of large leasehold estates, architects are bound to chronicle with 
gratitude the liberal way in which these estates were laid out. The 
usual plan was to form a large open square, to plant trees and shrubs 
therein, and to arrange the houses facing upon the road surrounding 
the square. Frequently the whole of these houses were designed 
with a view to their architectural symmetry and there is something 
very attractive about these great London squares which still are 
favorite residential quarters. It is a matter of regret that this system 
of forming squares has not been followed in recent building of estates. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, a combination of cir- 
cumstances arose that materially altered the aspect of West London. 
The then Prince Regent (afterwards George 1V) was in power, and 
exerted his influence to carry through a scheme of rebuilding that in 
those days might fairly lay claim to the title of majestic. The Prince 
Regent's palace was then known as Carlton House, occupying the 

“ place ” now existing between the Atheneum and the United Service 
Ciubs in Pall Mall. In the northwest of London were some large 
open farms which had previously formed part of the lands of one of 
the houses of Henry VIII. The leases of the farms were falling in, 
and the Prince Regent conceived the idea of connecting a broad 
street from his palace of Carlton House to these farm-lands (now 
Regent’s Park) which were to contain a country house for him. The 
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architectural opportunity thus afforded was a great one, and the 
Prince Regent was fortunate in finding an architect, Mr. John Nash, 
who designed the whole scheme. Americans who visit London are 
familiar with Nash’s fine achievement. The skilful way in which the 
lower part of Regent Street (as the new street was called) was placed 
at riglit angles to the Palace and connected with the upper part of 
the street by a majestic quadrant, the circuses which cunningly dis- 
guise the crossings of the new street with Piccadilly and with Oxford 
Street, the way in which the spire of All Souls’ Church was brought 
forward to mask the awkward sweep into Portland Place. the fine 
semicircular treatment where Portland Place enters the Park, the 
width of the new streets and the dignified designs for that period of 
the buildings fronting the streets, form a striking tribute to Nash’s 
genius. He was also far-sighted enough to foresee the possibilities 
of forming the present Trafalgar Square, and he did this by driving 
Pall Mall through until it reached the top of the present square. 
The whole improvement was a great one, though perhaps its savor 
is rather too artificial and reminiscent of the dandyism of Beau 
Brummel to be altogether in accord with modern taste ; yet it is right 
to give this work a foremost place in the architectural development 
of London. It is a curious instance of the irony of human life that 
the Prince Regent’s proposed residence in the Park was never built, 
that financial considerations caused the demolition of his palace of 
Carlton House, and that the fine colonnade that Nash built along 
Regent Street to shelter the exquisites of the day has been swept 
away by an unsympathetic posterity. 

8. The Works of the Democratic Councils. If London in the 
eighteenth century was dominated by the aristocrats, the London of 
the nineteenth century passed from under their sway, and gradually 
became more and more democratic in its government and in its ideals. 
One reason for this change was the development of free political in- 
stitutions all over the country, another was the growth of the more 
purely commercial instinct, and perhaps a third reason is to be found 
in the extraordinarily rapid growth of the population. The ancient 
cities of London and Westminster were no more than islands ina 
great sea. North, south, east and west, the city was spreading in an 
all-devouring fashion. Railways and tramways were introduced and 
helped in this development. Some form of common government 
became necessary for the whole agglomeration. Government Com- 
missioners who were first appointed were found unequal to the need, 
and they were succeeded by an indirectly elected council which gov- 
erned London for many years, but which was in turn supplanted by 
a council elected directly by the people. Even this government 
was held to be insuflicient for the occasion, and its energies have 
recently been aided by the creation of numerous subordinate cities 
and boroughs who have each their own mayor, aldermen and coun 
cillors, and who are each entrusted with a considerable amount of 
local autonomy. The work of these nineteenth-century councils in 
the further development of the planning of London is set forth in a 
most lucid manner by Mr. Perey Edwards in his * History of London 
Street Improvements.” Mr. Edwards tells us‘ how, during the cen- 
tury, new lines of traffic have been opened and streets widened in 
all directions. ‘The most notable of these improvements have been 
(a) The embanking of the Thames, and ()) the junction of Hol- 
born with the Strand. The Thames Embankment had long been a 
public ideal. It was unfitting that a city of the magnitude of Lon- 
don should be intersected by acres of offensive mud-banks, and be- 
tween the years 1865 and 1875, three-and-a-half miles of these mud- 
banks were embanked by a road generally 100 feet wide at a cost of 
nearly $12,500,000. Between this road and the city beautiful gar- 
dens were laid out, and the crowds that throng this thoroughfare on 
fine summer evenings, and listen to the municipal bands playing in 
the municipal gardens, form some evidence of the way in which this 
great work is appreciated by the people of London. 

The junction of Holborn with the Strand is now in progress. It 
is an improvement of the highest architectural importance, and will 
profoundly affect the future of the city. On referring to the map of 
London, the observer cannot but be struck with the insufficiency 
of through lines of communication from north to south. ‘The ancient 
Edgeware Road forms one such thoroughfare, Regent Street another, 
but between Regent Street and the great North Road of the Romans, 
now represented by the Kingsland Road, there is no really adequate 
north and south thoroughfare. It will be seen, however, that the 
means of making such a thoroughfare exist. On the north there is 
the line of streets beginning at Southampton Row and continuing to 
Hampstead, while, at the south, Waterloo Road forms a similar be- 
ginning of a series of streets running to the far south. ‘The essential 
object was to connect these two detached lines of traffic, and this has 
been effected by the new avenue now in course of construction. 
Many plans for this avenue were laid before the London County 
Council, and it is pleasant to be able to record the fact that the 
scheme which met with universal approval and consequent adoption 
was based upon a scheme submitted by the Royal Institute of Brit- 
isb Architects. The new street will be 100 feet wide, or 10 feet 
wider than Regent Street. At its southern end it bifurcates into the 
form of a crescent. ‘The arms of the crescent are each 100 feet wide, 
and the Strand, which forms its base, has been widened to an even 
greater width, thus preserving for all time the two fine Renaissance 
churches occupying the centre of the Strand. ‘The motives of the 
Institute in making this plan were manifold. They perceived 
the architectural objections to making the side view of St. Mary’s 
Church steeple the objective of the street vista, as was at one time 
proposed, and they desired to afford the opportunity for the creation 


of a new architectural objective worthy of the unique occasion. This 
can be provided on the island-site axial with the new street. 

They also foresaw that the traffic from north to south crossing the 
vast traflic from east to west along the Strand would constitute a 
serious problem. The new street is therefore designed to enable the 
northern traflic to ascend by the western arm of the crescent, while 
the southern traffic descends by the eastern arm. They foresaw that 
if some such scheme as this were not carried through, a most serious 
attack would be likely to develop against Waterloo Bridge, owing to 
its inadequate width. ‘This bridge is not only the most beautiful of 
London bridges, but its position in the centre of the great are of the 
river with the background of Somerset House and the dome of St. 
Paul’s in the far distance constitutes perhaps one of the finest archi- 
tectural views in the world. Unfortunately, Waterloo Bridge was 
designed for a bygone generation, and is much too narrow to carry 
the traffic of the main line of communication between North and 
South London. The solution of this difficulty is thought by the In- 
stitute to lie in the construction of a new bridge across the Thames 
between the Waterloo and Blackfriars bridges, and the advan- 
tage of the accepted design for the Holborn to Strand Street is that 
the construction of a new bridge to take the southern traffic be- 
comes the almost inevitable corollary to the scheme. 

9. Future London. — It would not seem that any very useful pur- 
pose would be served by indicating the lines upon which future 
London will develop. It must be largely a matter of conjecture, 
and though certain improvements are clearly only a matter of time, 
notably, perhaps, the continuation of the Mall into Trafalgar Square 
and the consequent widening of Whitehall, yet it is probable that the 
process in the future will be, as in the past, the outcome of immedi 
ate necessity. London still owns very many square miles of dreary 
squalor and misery, and the conversion of this great area into a 
beautiful city is indeed a Herculean task. Probably many centuries 
will have passed away before the poverty of London becomes only a 
matter of history. Still, it is remarkable what rapid strides in the 
obliteration of the slums are being made. During the last fifty years 
whole districts of insanitary property have been swept out of exist- 
ence and have been replaced by new and healthy dwellings designed 
with care and thought. There is a public-school every few hundred 
yards, and public baths, gymnazsia, libraries, museums and art-galleries 
are to be found even in the poorest districts. ‘The younger genera- 
tions are far better equipped than were their fathers to take up the 
question of civic organization and to carry forward the movement for 
better and brighter homes. 

Whether London has reached the limit of her population ? 
Whether this extraordinary city is destined still to enlarge her 
boundaries? Whether the growth in power and influence of the 
great Western world is destined to divert commercial energy into 
new channels? These are questions too great for us. It may be 
that London will be forced to yield its place as the foremost city of 
the world to its younger and perhaps more energetic competitor, New 
York City. If this be the destiny of fate, | am sure that there is no 
city to whom London would more willingly yield the preéminence 
and rejoice in so doing. At the same time it is necessary to state 
that London possesses vast stores of latent power and her unrivalled 
geographical position still remains unchanged, and that, at the begin- 
ning of this twentieth century of her history, she is sufficiently con- 
fident of her commercial future to embark on schemes of commercial 
development which will involve an expenditure of hundreds of mil 
lions of dollars. Whatever may be the fate that the future has in 
store for London, however, the past will always remain her own, 
and [ shall be content if this too brief and disconnected sketch suc- 
ceed in awakening in the mind of the young American citizen some 
interest, if not some affection, for a city that is after all his alma 
mater. 





THE INCREASE IN THE SMOKE BECAUSE OI 


rHE COAL SHORTAGE. — THE STATE 

UNIVERSITY PROVES THAT SMOKE EMIS- 
. SION I8 AVOIDABLE. — THE LINCOLN 
HOTEL FIRE.— THE RECORD OF RECENT-~ BUILDING FATALI- 
TIES. — THE QUALITY OF THE NEW WORK. rHE MICHIGAN 
AVENUE BUILDINGS. — THE CHICAGO TKACHERS’ COLLEGE. 
MANUAL-TRAINING SCHOOL AT EVANSTON. THE CLOCK FOR 
CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. — THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


HICAGO is enveloped in a pall of smoke, so dense that it is hard 
(; to tell whether much building, or any other affairs for that mat- 

ter, is going on or not. Always smoky and dirty, this win- 
ter, with its enforced use of bituminous coal, it is outdoing any picture 
which its worst enemy could draw of it. It is certainly very distres 
sing, and in the midst of clouds of smoke rolling over us from every 
direction, it seems much like a farce to read each morning in the papers 
that inspector so-and-so had served final notice on such and such a 
firm and that a fine of fifty or twenty-five dollars had been imposed. 
Actually, however, there has been an awakening to the enormity of 
our sin of filth, and this year the oflicials are trying to enforce th 
ordinances. The time of awakening was, however, unfortunate, to say 
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the least. This last month Professor Breckenridge, of our State Uni- 
versity, has lectured before the National Association of Stationary 
Engineers and took the occasion to reiterate the well-known fact, that 
the making of so much smoke was not only unnecessary, but a waste- 
ful use of fuel. His leeture was illustrated by stereopticon views and 
for two hours he held his audience’s attention on this very vital ques 
tion to Chicago. Professor Breckenridge said: “ At the State Uni- 
versity we are continually testing every known grade of Illinois coal, 
from the best to the poorest. It is a great step forward for me to be 
able to declare to you to-night that we have proved beyond a shadow 
of doubt that Illinois coal, I care not how cheap it is, may be burned 
under your boilers in Chicago, without the emission of any smoke 
whatever. Men who deny this fact are either wilfully attempting to 
evade their duties or else prefer to remain in ignorance of the truth. 
We have a mechanical-engineering department at the University 
that is open to every citizen of the State for inspection. It 1s 
surely worth while for any manufacturer at all interested in this 
subject to come down to us for a day or send a skilled repre 
sentative to investigate the claims we make. We will quarantee to 
convince any honest investigator in twenty-four hours of the truth of 
this claim.” 

He dealt with the subject in a scientific way, presenting the 
chemical action involved in the whole process of combustion, and dis- 
cussed the good and bad points of all the various smoke-consuming 
devices. Alderman Werno, Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
and Peter B. Wight, Secretary of the Municipal Art League, ad- 
dressed the meeting. If all this smoke can be prevented, it certainly 
is more discouraging than ever that Chicago should be so ruined by 
it, as it undoubtedly is. Most people love dirt, prefer it to cleanli- 
ness, it would seem, and as for having any regard for their neighbors’ 
taste for the opposite, that is something beyond their conception, and 
they will always make a mess if permitted, in the air, on the street, 
in their homes and around them. The clean cities of the world are 
those where people are not allowed to be dirty. Cleanliness may 
become second nature, but so strong in most human beings is the 
original nature which loves easy disorder and dirt, that it seems 
as if Mother Eve must have thrown the core of that apple down 
on the clean lawn or walk and so started the trouble at the very 
beginning 

fhough we look as if we were on fire most of the time, the real 
thing does occasionally occur, as known by the clanging of bells and 
the death-list afterwards. 

Che responsibility of another cruel list of fatalities resulting from a 
fire has been added to Mr. Koilbassa’s already long list of neelected 
opportunities, in the matter of enforcing the building-laws. With 
partial burning of the small Lincoln Hotel, on Madison Street, the 

¢ conditions were brought to light that its fourteen victims 
were burned and suffocated like rats in a box, in rooms without win- 






ast ynish n 


dows or skylights, whose only ventilation was obtained through a 
transom over their one door. This state of affairs was known at the 
Building Department, but the officials maintain they did not know 
that they had the right to practically close the hotel tll such altera- 


tions were made in conformity to the law. ‘The list of disasters re 
sulting from lack of proper building-inspection which have occurred 
during Mr. Koilbassa’s term of office is rather startling it begins 
with January 12, 1901, and continues up to the present date 

West Side Turner Hall. Fire panic. Repairs ordered and in- 


spectors failed to see work done. Five killed, forty-two injured. 

‘Building collapsed on Larrabee Street. Had been condemned. 
Inspector failed to see order carried out. One killed, six injured. 

‘ Building 31 Concord Place, collapsed. Inspector failed to inspect 
nuLiding. rhree injured. 

“Seats In circus, Fifty Fifth Street, fall. Alle ved that the Build- 
ing Department had failed to inspect them. Fourteen injured. 

+ Grand stand in Normal-school grounds. Inspectors alleged to 
have permitted use of bad lumber. No permit issued. Seventeen 


iT irea 


» Building 603 Milwaukee Avenue, collapsed. Had been condemned 

t, as alleged, inspectors failed to see work was done. Five injured. 

Roof collapse d on Congress Street. It is alleged that no inspec 
tion was made. Five injured. 


+ Roof on power-house, University, Chicago, collapsed. Never had 
inspected, as alleged. One killed, four injured 
‘Wall of building at 176 Forty Seventh Street fell. Repairs or- 


dered. Inspectors alleged to have failed to see order carried out. 
Monterey Apartments. Wall fell. Faulty construction. One 


“Galbraith Building. Tank fell through roof. Alleged that no in- 

spection was bad. Five injured. 

“St. Luke’s Sanitarium fire. Repairs ordered. Inspector alleged 

to have failed to see order carried out. Eleven killed, nine injured. 
“ Puilding on Black-hawk condemned, and collapsed before order 

was carried out. Two killed, two injured. 


“ Glucose Sugar Refinery fire. Was considered fire-trap. Alleged 


that no order for repairs was made. Ten killed, five injured. 
Floor coll: psed at Paddington Apartment Building. Inspector 
too busy” to see work properly done. One killed. 
*Grond-stand, Mar-ball Field, fell. Order to repair never carried 
One killed, fifteen injured. 


Lincoln Hotel fire. Fourteen killed, five inj ired 
otal: Forty-seven killed, 147 injured.” 


The investigation started a month or two ago has naturally been 
continued and has resulted in the Building Commissioner sending in 
his resignation. That it will be accepted seems a foregone conclusion 
to any sane man whose life is not dedicated to politics. 

Affairs in building-circles continue through the winter much the 
same as during the late fall and summer. The extremely high price 
of building discourages the erection of many residences and structures 
of a similar nature. This is also true of all flats and dwelling-houses 
built for sale, while almost all other branches and classes of work show 
large figures. In heavy buildings, stores, office, storage and wholesale 
buildings the total is very exceptionally great, and probably has never 
before been equalled bere. A few of this class of buildings are now 
completed, but others, such as the huge First National Bank Building 
and the Lake Shore Passenger Station, are well under way, while 
still others are only just on the architects’ boards. As one sees the 
work in the centre of the city and dodges around the various barri- 
cades it seems very much like the busy period previous tothe World’s 
Fair. As a matter of fact, however, the money being expended in 
new buildings and in the additions to existing sky-scrapers is very far 
in excess of any previous record. From the illustrations and de- 
scriptions and evidences already before our eyes it is greatly to be 
feared that, while remarkable as engineering-feats, these buildings 
vill contribute very little or nothing to the fine architecture of the 
city or the artistic work of the country. 

One of tue buildings still on the boards is a fine hotel to be erezted 
on the site of the old Leland House, which of late years has been 
known as the Stratford Hotel. The idea is to erect a hotel, not as 
large as the Waldorf-Astoria, but one of a similar character, at a cost 
of three millions of dollars. ‘This will be another fine structure added 
to those which already are on or will soon be on the lower part of 
Michigan Avenue, presenting a stretch of building of quite excep- 
tional character. This group starts at the northern extremity at 
Randolph Street, with the Public Library; next is the Montgomery 
Ward building, with the additions to be built on it; while the Athletic 
Club Building and some modern commercial buildings fill the next 
block. The small old buildings in the adjoining block have not yet 
been replaced, but with this small break in the procession the fine 
buildings are either there already or are soon to be erected. The 
gas-companies’ block at Adams brings us to the second start, with 
the Art Institute, just across the way, at the beginning of the present 
Lake Front Park. On the west side of the street the Pullman 
Building, the new building for the Central Church, the Thomas 
Orchestra and the University of Chicago, the Standard Office-build- 
ing, the new hotel already mentioned, the Karpen Building, the Vic- 
toria Hotel, the Chicago Club, the Fine-Arts Buildins, the Audi 
torium Hotel, the Auditorium Annex and the New Annex, to follow 
at the south of the present Annex, will make as fine a group of 
buildings as seen in any city, if properly handled. 

Mr. Mundie, City-school Architect, has just published plans for a 
large Normal-school Building, to be erected at Englewood on the 
site of the old Cook County Normal-school and to be known as 
Chicago Teachers’ College. The design for the building is con- 
sidered by the Board of Education to be one of the best, both as to 
exterior and interior, that it has ever had. Three hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars has been appropriated by the Board of 
Education forthis building, where the graduates from high-schools, who 
want to make teaching their profession shall congregate. The building 
will have 185 feet front by 236 feet in depth, will be four stories and 
will be constructed in rectangular form around a large central court. 
Sixteen hundred students can be accommodated in it. Care is taken 
that every branch taught in the public-school shall bave its depart- 
ment here; consequently there are planned class-rooms, lecture-halls 
and laboratories and thoroughly equipped departments for manual 
training, domestic science, and commercial training. There will also 
be a large library, an auditorium, and assembly study-halls. 

A very unique little school-structure completed in Evanston within 
the last year is that devoted entirely to manual training and domestic 
science. It is a low one-storied structure of light buff brick and 
buff Bedford-stone, Classic in feeling. The exterior though very 
simple is pleasing. The manual-training room is large and sunny 
with plenty of space for work-benches, lathes, ete. I[t is only in 
the kitchen that any architectural flights have been indulged in. 
The result is charming, though one questions the wisdom of part of 
the treatment for a kitchen, as not only are the colors very delicate, 
but some of the material perishable. The color-scheme is all blue- 
and-white. A bright blue denim, unlacquered and unpainted, covers 
the walls up to the plate-moulding, which is at the height of the 
ordinary picture-moulding. ‘The woodwork is all white. The cup- 
boards, with their pretty blue-and-white china, have leaded-glass 
doors. Behind the range white tiles replace the denim, which of 

course would be impossible behind a kitchen range, while a white-tile 
refrigerator presents another pleasing alternation in the blue-and 
white color-scheme. Occasional plates in the plate-rail or a large 
plaque against the denim are used as ornamental features. These and 
a large brass Holland milk-jug on top of a white utensil-closet, 
simple blue-and-white crash curtains at the windows, all serve to 
make up a very charming room. Of course demonstration-tables, 
working-tables, with individual gas-ranges, and all the working appli 
ances are of the latest and most approved style. Equipment and 
building were all the gift of two public-spirited citizens of Evanston 
to the public-schools. 

One of the visible results of the work in our Chicago Manual- 
training School will be a very large clock, destined for the tower of 








one of the new buildings of the Chicago University. The clock is a 
decidedly interesting piece of work. All the designing, drawing, 
blue-print making, pattern-making, casting and machine-work have 
been done by the young men of the school. The 350 parts, each 
made by a separate student, together weigh over 4,000 pounds. This 
gives some idea of the size of the undertaking. ‘The clock has 
three distinct movements, one for striking the chimes, one for time, 
and one for striking the hour. The time part of the clock will 
be an eight-day movement, while the chimes and the striking will 
have to be wound each day; consequently there might be ground 
for the hope that these might be mercifully forgotten sometimes. 
The dial-plate will measure 25 feet in diameter. A smaller clock, 
similar in plan, has been already completed by the school, destined 
for the proposed Crerar Library. 

It is decidedly noticeable, while cultivating the artistic, how much 
attention is being paid here now to the purely practical. All the 
manual-training schools, all the domestic-science schools, tend to 
this sort of thing, and with all this thought given to the practical, 
it is curious to note how much thought is given, in all kinds of 
building, to the practical side. Marshail Field’s huge retail-store is 
an example of this sort of thing. As mentioned before, this is a 
mammoth building, with almost no architectural pretensions what- 
ever, but viewed from its practical side it is extremely interesting. 
When one realizes that, at this Christmas time, the individuals on 
the pay-roll of this firm number 8,000, one can see that there must 
be a good deal of thought given to the practical management and ar- 
rangement. Aside from all the toilet-rooms, waiting-rooms and lunch- 
rooms for the customers, there are dressing-rooms for the girls, 
housekeeper’s store-room, noonday rest-room, with piano and books, 
gymnasium with all the most approved appliances, duplicates of all 
of these for the men and boys; besides a library, school-room for 
the little boys, and a hospital-room for both clerks and customers, 
containing all the most approved hospital appointments. ‘The 
clerks’ diningroom and kitchen is quite a sight in itself. All 
through this part of the building an even more rigid simplicity 
of finish is noticeable, but everything is planned on the most ap- 
proved hygienic and sanitary methods. 

As a connecting-link between high art and the severely practical 
we have the Arts and Crafts Society, more or less always with us. 
The Society has just now held its annual exhibition. It seemed to 
have less material than usual and was rather disappointing in nature, 
with no great mark of improvement noticeable. Some good speci- 
mens of jewelry were shown—enamels and precious stones com- 
bined with gold and silver. One of the heavy pieces of furniture 
was presumably not one of those exhibited before, but so similar 
as to make no different impression. Some good photographs from 
the Deerfield community, some quaint cross-stitch embroidery of old 
sampler style, some well-woven rag rugs and baskets made an 
attractive group. All these things had a certain charm, but with 
the exception of the jewelry mentioned, could have been seen at 
almost any church bazaar in a community where artistic instincts 
were alive. Much of the decorated china was too good. It was 
of the style used for so much of the stencilled goods, and was so 
well done that it would have been hard to distinguish it from the 
machine excellence. It had, moreover, lost most of its original 
character. 

The Moravian-tile people had a small exhibit of their always 
interesting tile, which was the only feature of the exhibition closely 
allied to architecture. 

The Art Institute students have founded a society which they call 
Arts-Crafts. One would have thought they might have selected 
name whose difference from the old society might have been some- 
thing more distinctive than the hyphen. It will be interesting to see 
at the first exhibition of the society what art-training will have done 
for its members, in distinction to what has been accomplished by 
those who have —— from school-traditions. 


FOUNDATIONS BY MEANS OF MECHANICAL COMPRES- 
SION OF THE SOIL. 


HE question of the foundations of a work of art, or of 
any building whatsoever, is always an important as well 
as a delicate one. Above all, it assumes a particular 
gravity when it is required to erect buildings upon un- 
stable lands, such as one often finds in valleys upon the 
banks of rivers, or upon made-up sites, such as frequently occur in 
large towns where the earth has been dug over and changed fre- 

quently. It was in a similar case to the latter that M. Dulac, an 

engineer, after having bought some land at Montreuil-sous- Bois (north 
of France), and who intended erecting a large works upon the site, 
thought out and applied the process of mechanical perforation, now 
being exploited by the Société Anonyme Actuelle des Fondations 
par Compression Mécanique du Sol. The land had been previ- 
ously worked as quarries, and afterwards filled-in, to a depth vary- 
ing from 8 to 16 metres (8.749 to 17.498 yards) with quarry refuse 
and waste material. The sight of the neighboring works and build- 
ings, full as they were of cracks and crevices, was sufficient to cause 
the liveliest apprehensions to arise. ‘To erect buildings on pile-work, 
or to sink foundations for the same on this heterogeneous mass by the 
ordinary methods, would have cost such a large amount, and pre- 
sented so much danger, that the idea had to be abandoned. After 
considerable thought, M. Dulac hit upon a simple, economical and 
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practical method, whereby the necessary resistance could be obtained 
without risking in any way the lives of the men employed on the 
work. The implements used consisted essentially of a steam pile- 
driver, and stamps of a peculiar form. Stamp No. 1, called the 
“perforating ” stamp, took the form of an elongated steel-cone, and 
weighed 1,500 kilos (1 ton 94 cwt.). Stamp No. 2, called the “ tam- 
per,” took the form of a pointed cylinder, and also weighed 1,500 
kilos. Stamp No. 3, called the “ proving” stamp, was in the form 
of a conical shaft, and weighed 1,000 kilos (about 194 ewt.), but, 
unlike Stamps Nos. 1 and 2, it was suspended from the point. With 
such an outfit it is easy to judge the manner of proceeding with the 
work. The first thing necessary was to calculate the resistance 
offered by the land upon which the work was being conducted; the 
resistance obtainable being known, the difference would represent 
the amount of force required. The resistance of the soil is tested by 
means of Stamp No. 3, or the “ proving” stamp. It is evident that, 
the greater the resistance of the soil, the smaller will the sinking- 
power of the stamp become, that is to say, the compressive-power of 
the stamp and the resistance of the earth will be inversely pro- 
portional. One can, however, always measure the amount of com 
pression after each thrust, and it is then easy to deduct the resistive 
force. If the weight of the stamp is 1,000 kilos (194 ewt.), and the 
depth of the fall 10 metres (10.9 yards), the weal developed will be 
equal to 10,000 kilogrammetres, that is 10,000 kilogrammes (about 
a tons) per metre of compression ; or for 1 metre (39.3 inches) 
the resistance is 10,000 kilos; for .10 metre (3.9 inches) the resist- 
ance is 100,000 kilos; for .01 metre (about 4 inch) the resistance is 
1,000 kilos. The surface of the stamp coming in contact with the 
earth being equivalent to Om? 3,000, the resistance per square cen 
timetre (about .39 of a square inch) will be for 1 metre 


3.3 kilos (about 7 pounds) ; for .10 metre 1000 33.3 kilos 
(about 70 pounds); and for .O1 metre 10,000.00 — 333.3 kilos (about 
63 cwt.). 


In making these calculations the following must, however, be taken 
into account: 1. The friction of molecules of sand, clay, ete., one 


against the other. 2. The resistance to compression of the air re 
tained between these molecules. 3. Force lost through vibration, 
etc. Admitting these, at least 50 per cent must be deducted from 
the above figures before the coefficient of security is obtained. ‘The 


calculation of the resistance having been made, the work of making 
the foundations may be commenced ; and if the depth of the founda 
tion does not exceed a few metres, Stamp No. 2, or the “ tamper,” 


may be employed in order to bore a hole of from 14 to 2 metres in 


depth (from about 4 feet 10 inches to 6 feet 6 inches) Into this 
boring, hard materials, such as slag, pebbles, or concrete, mixed with 
slaked lime, are shovelled between each thrust of the stamp. The 
materials thus tamped down penetrate into the ground in a lateral 
direction, and compress the lower strata to a depth of 1, 2, and even 
} metres (34, 64, 93 feet). ‘This process is continued until the cavity 
is completely filled up; then the ** proving” stamp No. 3 is brought 
into use, its compressive-power permitting of the calculation of the 
»f the time 


exact resistance obtained, and serving as an indicator 
when the operation may be concluded. The above process is chiefly 
employed in cases where, there being an initial resistance of from 1 to 
3 kilos (2.2 pounds to 6$ pounds), it is desired to raise it to from 5 
to 8 kilos (11 pounds to 174 pounds). In cases where a greater re- 
sistance is required, it is necessary to sink deeper borings, and for 
this Stamp No. 1, or the “ perforating ” stamp, must be employed. 
This stamp has a diameter of 70 centimetres (about 27 inches), and 
sinks a hole having a diameter of about 80 centimetres (about 30 
inches). The weight being 1,500 kilos (1 ton 94 ewt.), and falling 
from a height which is always increasing, it will be easily seen that 
the force exerted is considerable. When the boring is of the re quired 
depth, the hole is filled up with concrete, and compressed by means 
of the “tamper,” or Stamp No. 2. When the hole is quite filled, 
and the greatest resistance attained, a monolith will have been formed, 
which will give an enormous lateral as well as vertical resistance, far 
superior to any hand-tamping, and not so liable to slips or cracks 
since during the compression the concrete is driven into the walls of 
the pit, thus forming stays or branches. Stone Trades Journa 
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THE EMBELLISHMENT OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 











of Buildings, and Dr. Gould, the City Chamberlain, met the 

Architectural League at their regular meeting January 6 and 
discussed the embellishment of Public Buildings with an enthusiastic 
and appre ciative audience 

The League had as its guests a number of members of the Muni 
cipal Art Society and the Society of Mural Painters, and the discus 
sion was participated in by both painters and architects, who pleaded 
with the city officials for a greater recognition of art in the public 
buildings of the city. 

Mr. Cantor was particularly responsive and said that he courted 
the advice of the members of the artistic professions in working 
out the many problems of municipal art that came under his control. 
Mr. Cantor said that his door would always swing in to architects 
and artists offering advice or suggestions. 


Per Building CANTOR, Superintendent Stewart, of the Bureau 
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The speech of the evening was made by Mr. Charles Lamb, who 
complained bitterly that a request made to the city to appropriate 
but five per cent of the total expenditure for the Carnegie libraries 
for purposes of mural painting had received no consideration at the 
hands of the municipal authorities. No progress had been made 
towards the appointment of a municipal commission to prepare a 
comprehensive scheme for the future improvement of the city. The 
public looked towards this enlightened administration to set an ex- 
ample to its suecessors’by recognizing the importance of esthetics in 
our public buildings. The proposition to decorate the City-hall and 
the Hall of Records had been ignored by the Board of Aldermen. 
Millions of dollars are being spent for education through books, while 
the placing upon the walls of our public buildings of even a simple 
lustrating some great event in our local or national his 
tory would be of greater value in instilling patriotism and good 
citizenship in the rising generation than could be accomplished by 
any expenditure in any other line. 

Mr. Cantor stated that he believed that efforts would be made by 
this administration to use the $50,000 allowed by the charter for 
purposes of municipal art during the coming year, and he also 
promised to use his influence towards the appointment of the perma- 
nert commission referred to by Mr. Lamb. 

Mr. Cantor further recommended that the League should petition 
the Legislature to enact mandamus legislation providing for an annual 
expenditure for purposes of municipal embellishment. 

Che support of the administration was also pledged by Superin 
tendent Stewart and Chamberlain Gould as far as it was in their 
power, and the meeting broke up after the unanimous passage of a 
resolution promising the enthusiastic support of the League to Mayor 
Low’s administration in all their efforts to beautify the city. 

[he architects generally appreciated, particularly, the presence of 
Superintendent Stewart, with whom they come in almost daily con- 
tact, and as an expression of their satisfaction at Mr. Stewart’s 
course in the conduct of his Bureau, the courtesies of the League 
have been extended to Mr. Stewart during his term of office. 
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CONGREGATIONAI CHURCH, WHITINSVILLE, MASS. MESSRS. 


SHEPLEY, RUTAN & COOLIDGE, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


NORMAN STREET SCHOOL—HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. 
EVERETT & MEAD, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


PLAN OF THE SAME. 


HOUSI OF BENJAMIN KIMBALL, ESQ., PARK LANE, JAMAICA 
PLAIN, BOSTON, MASS. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


SOUTHEAS VIEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, WHITINSVILLE, 
MASS. 


HOTE! DI VILLE, TOURS, FRANCE: FRONTON OF THE CHIEF 
FACADE. M. V. LALOUX, ARCHITECT 


PAVILION ROOF OF THE SAME BUILDING. 


[nis and the preceding plate are reproduced from /’ Architecture 
HOUSE Of} H ( WHEELER, ESQ., 69 ROBESON ST., JAMAICA 
PLAIN, BOSTON, MASS. MR. A. H. DODD, ARCHITECT. 
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Ericsson Starve Awarp. — The Municipal Art Commission of New 


York has approved the design of J. S. Hartley, sculptor, for a substi- 
tute statue of John Ericsson on Battery Park. The new statue will 




















Uts . se: 

show Ericsson with a model of the ‘‘ Monitor”’ in his left hand and a 
roll of drawings in his right. The present statue is also the work of 
Mr. Hartley, and the change is being made at his request, and at his 


expense, in ieference to the many adverse criticisms made on the statue 
when it was first set up twelve years ago The new statue will be of 





bronze, like the old, but it will stand on a more suitable site. It is 

readv now for casting and will be in place by July. — Exchange. 
IMPROVEMENT OF FreNcH Dwe.ines. — The activity of cooperative 

societies calls attention to one of the most encouraging phases of the 


modern housing-movement, the beneficial results attending the treat- 


ment of the subject asa business problem. That the final solution of 
the question must be sought along these lines rather than through the 
large employers on the one hand, or philanthropic efforts on the other, 
is a proposition that needs but to be stated. There is, however, in this 
connection a danger that needs to be carefully avoided. If building- 
societies attempt to make their funds invested in sanitary buildings 
earn the same dividends as private capital invested in real-estate in 
similar neighborhoods, they will be pressed constantly to perpetuate 
evil conditions. Georges Picot, one of the leaders of the housing-move- 
ment, in the discussion on the question of limiting the dividends of 
building-societies, before the last congress for cheap dwellings, pointed 
out that precisely in those districts where there is the greatest conges- 
tion and where the conditions are worst, investments earn the highest 
dividends. Obviously, building-societies which hold the conditions up 
to a proper sanitary standard cannot hope to meet these rates without 
advancing the price of rent, and by doing this they must to a large ex 
tent defeat the purpose for which they exist. — Willard E. /lotchkiss, 
in Municipal Affairs. 


TRADES-UNIONISM AND THE Law, — The trades-unions seem to have 
been having a very bad time in the law-courts lately. The Taff Vale 
case affected them seriously. The immunity they have enjoyed so 
many years for what should have been actionable wrongs has been 
taken away. At the last Trades-union Congress it was solemnly re- 
solved that the law on this point must be altered. But the only altera 
tion which would give them immunity for actions against themselves 
would deprive them of all recognition of any kind. But if they are 
thinking of an alteration in the law, they will find in the case of Read 
vs. the Friendly Society of Operative Stonemasons something to parley 
over. The plaintiff in this case apprenticed himself to a firm of stone 
masons at Ipswich. It was not contended that either he or they had 
not a perfect right to enter into this contract. Nevertheless, the Friendly 
Society of Operative Stonemasons took umbrage. One of the Society’s 
rules was as follows: Apprentices. —‘‘ Boys entering the trade shall 
not work more than three months without being legally bound appren 
tices, and in no case to be more than sixteen years of age, except mas 
ters’ sons and step-sons.’” Now the plaintiff in this case was a mason’s 
son, and both he and his employers considered the rule did not apply 
to him. But the Friendly Society took a different view, and requested 
the employers to dismiss their apprentice, and in default of such dis 
missal threatened to call out all the men. ‘The employers yielded, and 
discharged their would-be apprentice, who, in his turn, promptly brought 
an action against the Friendly Society for preventing him from learning 
his business. The County Court judge, before whom the action was 
at first tried, decided in favor of the trade-union; but his decision 
was upset by the Court of Appeal, and the case was then carried to the 
Divisional Court, where the three judges were also against the first ver 
dict; and in the end to the finai Court of Appeal, in the House of 
Lords, which has decided in favor of the plantiff, and given him a ver 
dict for £50 damages. The Court of Appeal held that the plaintiff had 
acquired a legal right to be trained as a stonemason if he wanted to; 
that the Society by intimidating his employers deprived him of the 
right, and that their action was quite unwarrantabls rhe whole of 
the case is most fully reported in the 7 imes of November 5, and will 
be of far-reaching consequences. It is now held by the highest tribu- 
nal in the land that a threat on the part of a trade-union to call out 
the men because some one obnoxious to the union is employed on any 
particular job is an unwarrantable interference with the liberty of the 
subject and that the union so acting is liable to heavy damages Ac 
tions of this kind have very frequently taken place in the past without 
any unpleasant consequences to the union who have issued the boycot 
ting order, but in future it is probable that the case of Read vs. the So 
ciety of Operative Stonemasons will tend to make union officials pause 
before proceeding to extremities. ‘The case is so important that it can 
not be too widely known or clearly understood in all its bearings. — 
Stone Trades Journal 





BisMarcK STATUES. The number of Bismarck monuments of all 
kinds in Germany and other European countries now exceeds 300 by one. 


— N. Y. Evening Post. 


Aout THE PARK StrREET Caurcu. — An examination of the timbers 
and masonry of Park Street Church edifice has been made, and every 
thing has been found solid and substantial. There is absolutely no 
sign of decay. The building, which is only ninety years old, is con 
sidered good for 200 years more. It is understood that the examina 
tion was made at the request of certain persons who have in view the 
possible purchase of the property for the Historical Society. A member 
of the finance committee of the church when asked about the matter 
said he should have to decline to mention the names of the persons who 
had requested the examination. He believed that there are sufficient 
numbers of New England people interested in the old landmark to con- 
tribute for its preservation. When the Park Street Church Society 
goes to its new house of worship, wherever that may be, it will be con- 
ducted on precisely the same general lines as to-day. The poor man 
and the rich man will be equal and welcome at the church. Dr. With- 
row says: “ We have always had the rich and poor, and, if anything, 
have fewer very rich men to-day than ever. Nearly every one who at- 
tends the church pays rent for the pews or seats, but those unable to 
pay are welcome, and always will be.’ — Boston Transcript. 


An oLp Tree in Bavaria.— The California sequoias are not the 
only trees now living that were already growing in the time of Christ 
Siitzer’s new book on the largest and oldest trees of Bavaria describes 
one that is 2,000 years old. — Exchange. 


S.J. PARKHILL & C )., Printers, Boston, U.S, A, 
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‘The Georgian Period” 


Tus publication, which now consists of eleven Parts, contains over 
two hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and four hundred and four full-page plates, of which over one-third are! 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and 
great usefulness. 


The matter illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 








PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. la << Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . : , ‘ Sree? anak” “ 1748 
Pennsyivania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. ee ee * 173 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. iit Sour tad Sa a * 1770 


Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pan . - © + «© «© © “ |p 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee “ 1741 
and others. 
CHURCHES 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. yo. ge Sige * i 


Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. eer mee ee ee ~~ i 
a “ 1767 
Galt Chase, Peemes, Me, . lk lt lll tll ll * 1727 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N.Y. . - ~ + © © «© “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. Tae a ee ee * ie 
First Church, Hingham, Mass. Se an ee ae ae “ 1681 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N.Y... we ee “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. eo ee! Sete “ 1812 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paa - - + + «© “ 1758 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . . -. © © © + “ 1700 


and others. 
IMPORTANT HOUSES 
Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . ; > ; ; Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . : <a ee Kc ‘ “ 1737 


Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. : gla : ym ~ 16 
Teodor Pieces, Gomes eG Sk a lel lle “ 179- 
Pee See See ac ce ech Sk Ce}! “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. Purr ee ae ra ae ae Ce ca ea “ 1799 
Mount Vernon, Va. . ‘ , , ; ; . ; 2 ' ~ tre 


and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways . . . . .  . 67 Subjects 
Staircases a a ee ee ce lg 
ae ae ee ee ee ee et 
Pe oe te: ee DAT LE a 
ee ea et ee ee es ee 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 
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mxeo RED PAINT 


Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 

MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 


7 Crane |W hew som NEW YORK. 


- FIREPROOF WIRE- GLASS WINDOWS - 




















@ E gaek DRAWING PENCILS are perfectly 
uniform and uniformly perfect ; eleven degrees 
of hardness and softness. Ask for booklet 14. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 











The Lovell Window 


AND Shutter Device 
FOR FACTORIES, MILLS, FCUNDRIES, ETC. 


THE BEST APPARATUS ON THE 
MARKET FOR OPENING AND 
CLOSING MONITOR SASHES. 

A line 
of sash 
500 feet 
long can 
be operat. 
ed from 
one sta- 








Send for descriptive 
Leaflet, 





tion if MANUFACTURED ONLY RY ss 

— THE G, DROUVE CO. “* 
Adapted 

to any Bridgeport, Conn. 

e Manufacturers and erectors of all kinds of Sheet Met- 
kind of ul Architectural Work. Work erected tn all parts of 
Sash or the country. Satisfaction guaranteed. Estimates 
Window cheerfully furnished from plans and bine prints. 





Correspondence solicited. 





The Craig BOOKS: 
Cleanout and Dead-End Stopper) «cathedrat of St, John the Divine.” 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN DRAINAGE CLEANOUTS 
Manufactured by 


70 BROAD STREET 
DAVID CRAIG, josTuN mass 


For Sale by all Jobbers. Send for Descriptive Cireular “A.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 


57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


PITTSBURCH 
PHILADELPHIA 





NEW YORK BOSTON 


CHICACO 


ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 


[Incorporated] 


141 Broadway, New York 





CHICAGO 
EDWARD YEOMANS 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 


NEW ORLEANS 
SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO, 


303 MAGAZINE ST. 





Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....eeeuum, 


and largest manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


= Sy 


wes 


ea an a . NS ; 
Span \\ WSs ata 
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The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 


struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete with 
our Patent Iron Frame Construction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
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POSTAL FOR COLOR CARD ¥, 
AND CIRCULAR 7 

THE CARTERS 

INK COMPANY 


BOSTON. MASS 
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NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 


a 





WORKS, 
1832 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
Originators of Felt Roof- 
Incorporated ing in New England. 
fapitaln — ~='§ 60000. Inventors and only Manu- 
Breas facturers of the Celebra ed 
Levi LWittourt Prest ” 
Epus C.DAWS,Trene x. “BEEHIVE BRAND. 











THE YALE LOCKS, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work* 


are produced by the 


Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., 
New York City. 


*“Artist and Artisan is the title of an attractive 
Brochure dealing with the origin of the Hardware 
of Ornament (Art Metal Work) and its present de 
velopment and uses. It will be sent on request 














(ld Joints 


and threads in pipe fittings 
often break when detach- 
ed. This would not be the 
case if sealed in the fitting 
with 


Wisconsin 
Graphite 

Pipe Joint 
Paste 


which prevents corrosion and 
lengthens the life’ of all 
pipe joints. 
Write for /ree sample 
and full particulars. 
WISCONSIN GRAPHITE CO., 


Address Box No. 23, North Side 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES 


Perfectly tight under all pressu res of steam, oils or acids. 
Warranted to give satisfaction under the worst conditions. 


RE oury ED THE AT THE PAN-AMER. 
HIGHEST AWARD GOLD MEDA ICAN EXPOSITION 
Insist on having the genuine, stamped with Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 170 Broadway, N. Y. 

















FLOORS, 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, parpeete 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, e 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply te 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


25 BRoapwaYr Naw Yorg. 


cS 


SIDE WALLS 


a med 
WAIN SCOTING. 


TELEPHONE - 46 16'" ST. 


P/NEW YORK METAL CEILINC CO. 


537-559-541 WEST 24" ST. NY. 





















Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 











Cabot’s 
Creosote 
Shingle 
Stains 


Samples and full informa- 
tion sent on request 


H, C. Pelton, Architect, New York. 








The 


) Standard 


For 


‘Twenty 





Years 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr. 
Boston, Mass. 















As a Fuel Saver 


i 

|| The Introstile is unexcelled. It keeps out draughts, 
| rain and snow, and does away with threshold 

Write for illustrated booklet 





The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 
Marietta, Ohio. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD &@ BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway . - - New York City. 

















catalogues —and_ catalogues. 
“ Metallic 


which is worth the asking. Sent 


There are 
We have just issued one, Wo. 535, 
Fixtures,’ 
express paid on request. 

Ours is no sheet-iron product. To those 
unaware that the finest cabinet work and furnt- 
ture are made in metal the above will prove a 
revelation. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 


. 


Mention Catalogue Number. Jamestown, N. Y. 
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BERGER’S 
METAL CEILINGS 


Are symmetrical and pleasing to he eye and com- 
mand the adiniration of a They can be used in all 
classes of buildings, are eas y te ap ply. and highly 





paag 


ornamental, They don’t shrink, crack, get water- 
soaked, or fall off. They are safe and sanitary. 
Their durability males them the most e« conomical 


ceilings in existence, Our ** Classified Designs’’ em- 
brace a variety o f styles, and there is no building that 
we cannot match in its style of architecture. Send 
ge booklet ** A New Idea in Metal Ceilings,” ’tis 
ree 


The Berger Manviacturing Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


New York OMice: 210 EF. 23d St., New York, N. Y. 
New England Branch: 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Important Litigation Relating to Magnesia 
Covering Patents 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON Cco., the owners of the patents for magnesia covering, have 
commenced a suit in the United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of New York against the Philip Carey 
Mfg. Co., George D. Crabbs, J. E. Breese, Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co., J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., 
James Hartford, W. W. Hanna, C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf and Jesse W. Starr, to restrain the delendants 


from making and selling magnesia covering for boilers and steam pipes containing more than 50 per cent of magnesia, and 


RPE Ht ve 








especially coverings containing 85 per cent magnesia. 


The Bill prays for a preliminary writ of injunction, to be continued during the pendency of the suit, and upon the 
final determination thereof to be made perpetual, and also demands an accounting and damages. 


[> All persons are respectfully requested to refrain from purchasing covering infringing these patents, as such 
purchasing must of necessity lead to suit. 


Beware of Fraudulent so-called “ Magnesia” Coverings as well as those infringing on patents. 


KEASBEY. & MArrison ComMPANY 


New York 


Boston - S.C. Nightingale & Childs | Norfolk 
Robert A. Keasbey | Charleston - 


New York 


Philadelphia . Magnesia Cevering Co. 
Wallace & Gale 
Smith-Courtney Co. 


Baltimore .- 
Richmond 


AMBLER, PENNA. 


Boston Chicago Washington Atlanta New Orleans 


Cleveland Cincinnati Milwaukee 
AUVUTEORIZED SELLING AGENTS 


Henry Walke Co. 
- W. M. Bird & Co. 
St. Louis - >» - - F. Bocler 
Omaha. - - - ~- Spencer Otis 
Kansas City Spencer Otis 


Chicago . - Walch & Wyeth 
Detroit .- + S. P. Conkling 
San Francisco DeSolla-Deussing Co. 
Seattle .- DeSolla~Deussing Co. 





Smith’s Shutterless Automatic 


Closing Fire-Proof Metal 





ee eow ss... 


Our sliding sashes can be made to 


pivot to permit cleaning from in- 


side of building if desired. 





Are the BEST FIRE-PROOF WINDOWS 
of ANY KIND in the world to-day. 

They are absolutely FIRE and WEATHER 
PROOF. They SAVE INSURANCE, 
REQUIRE NO SHUTTERS, INCREASE 
and better DIFFUSE LIGHT, cannot be 
distinguished from the best woodwork, are 
the ONLY sliding sashes that 


CLOSE AND LOCK 
AUTOMATICALLY 


when subjected to a mild degree of heat, and 
are-made in FOURTEEN DIFFERENT 
STYLES for OFFICE, HOTEL and 
APARTMENT buildings, FACTORIES, 
WAREHOUSES, Etc. 

WE OPERATE NINE LARGE FACTORIES 


Write for Catalogue and information to 


SMITH-WARREN CO. 


93 Federal St, BOSTON, MASS. 





Quick Escape from 


FIRE... 


our Patent selt-Locking SUUTTLE OPENER 
ALSO 


Patent Sky Light Lift and 
Ventilating Sash Locks 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlets 


Geo. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 
243 and 245 West 47th St. 

Tel. 675-38th. NEW YORK 

PERSPECTIVES REND£RED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


MASON SAFETY TREAD 


The All-Metal Stair Protection 


Adopted for New York Subway 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON 
J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
OF 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
NEw YORK CITy. 
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= TO BE SUCCESSFUL MUST BE POSITIVE 


The air must be distributed with the utmost refinement, the temperat 


gy YHEATRE VENTILATION 


equipped to design and install. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


be automatically controlled and the vitiated air must be immeciately removed. 
The Fan System insures these results. It is the system which we 
have perfected during an experience of 50 years, and which we are completely 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


ire must 


PHILADELPHIA 
LONDON 314 
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2egular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.] 
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See tast or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Bartlett Lumber Co. 
Buckeye Paint & Varnish Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 
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Put into the White House by the U. S, Government. 
SEALS WITH OR PRT 
WITHOUT. WATER AS ~ Thame 





$.i52S.B 
For venting , use vent-top. For venting, use vented outlet, 
F. E. CUDELL’S 
PATENT SEWER-GAS AND BACK-WATER TRAP, 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub. 
West Cleveland, O. 





(THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


The 
“Victorian” 
Imperial 
Porcelain 

L avatory 
with the 
“Primus ” 
Combination 
Supply and 
Waste 
Fittings 

A with China 
Handles, etc. 





Plate 2083-R. 
CIRCULARS MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 


Copyright. 1901, by the J. L Mott dron Works 








Soft, rich color effects are pro- 
duced on shingles by the use of 
Shingletint. 


There are many brands of shingle 
stains in the market, but only one 
SHINGLETINT, which means 
much to the consumer, who may 
safely buy it and know he is get- 
ting the best shingle stain made. 


Shingletint is a scientific combi- 
nation of linseed oil, coloring mat- 
ter, creosote and the necessary 
drying agents; its use not only 
beautifies but prolongs the life of 
the shingles. 





Finished woods and descriptive 
literature sent free upon applica- 
tion. 














BERRY BROTHERS, ‘Limited. 


Varnish Manufacturers 


New York Philadelphia 
Boston altimore 


Chicago St. Louls 
Cincinnati San Francisco 


+ mateo and Main Office, DETROIT. 





WANTED. 

JOSITION. — Architectural draughtsman wants 
I engagement after January 16th; details, steel 
work, superintendence and general office-work. Ex- 
perience in New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Georgia, ete. Address “Steel Work,” this office. 

141 





WANTED. 
JOSITION. — Capable man, familiar with all kinds 
I of construction, superintendence, specifi«ations 


and office management, would like permanent posi- 
tion with an architect having extensive work on 
hand. Address “ Roxbury,” «are of American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co., Boston. t.f. 





WANTED. 

OSITLON.— Wanted employment as superinten- 
P dent of construction, building inspector, man- 
ager, overseer or similar position. Practical and 
experienced builder. References permitted to Hon. 
G. L. Heins, State Architect, Albany, N. Y., and 





Captain Fitch, U. S. Engineer, Little Rock, Ark. 
Address “ H. G. H.,”’ this office. 1411 
WANTED. 


ESIGNER. — Wanted, draughtsman and designer 
| for decorative work and furniture. One with 
architectural experience preferred. Must excel in 
ornament and color. Permanent position and good 
salary for a clever man. Address “Clever Man,” 
this office 1411 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News.) 





Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Atlanta, Ga.— Plans by Collier, Brown & Walker 
have been submitted for a six-story apartment- 
house for Geo. P. Howard. The building will be 
erected on Peachtree and Pine Sts., and cost $200,- 
000. 

Dantienees. Md.—Jackson C. Gott, 218 N. Charles 

, has been commissioned by A. A. odd to pre- 
oath plans for a residence he is to erect on Eutaw 
Pl. and Laurens St. It will be three stories high, 
and cost about $50,000. 

Birmingham, Ala.— The congregation of the 11th 
Ave. Methodist Charch is to erect a $30,000 edifice. 

Joe Trimby is reported to have secured the con- 
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BUILDING INTELLIGEN( E. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
tract for erecting the First Baptist Church, for 
$50,000. 
Boonville, Ind.— The Grand Jury of Warwick Co. 
recowmends the erection of a $40,000 court-house. 


Boston, Mass. — A $60,000 warehouse is to be built 
on the Boston Whart Co.’s land at Congress and 
Stillings Sts., South Boston. It will be five stories 
high. The general dimensions will be 121 by 83 
feet. 


Bowling Green, Ky. — At an early date the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co. will spena $300,000 
in this city for railroad improvements. They will 
consist of a thoroughly modern brick and stone 
depot, and much new siding and yard facilities. 

Braddock, Pa — Several Philadelphia architects 
will prepare competitive plans for a handsome new 
church to be erected here for St. Michale’s Slavonic 
congregation; cost, $50,000. 

Bradford, Pa.— The I. 0. O. F. Bidg., which was 
burned December 23, valued at $70,000, will be re- 
built. 

Brockline, Mass.— Plans have been drawn for a 
brick and stone three-story bleck of apartments to 
be erected on Beacon St., for Edmund C. Eastman. 
The ground measurement of the block will be 103 
by 60 feet, and there wiil be nine apartments. The 
cost above the land will approximate $60,000. 
The architect is Benjamin Fox. 

Bryn Mawr. Pa. — John Sweatt, of Boston, Mass., 
is stated to have secured the contract for erecting 
Rockefeller Hall at Bryn Mawr College; probable 
cost, $250,000. Architects, Cope & Stewardson, 320 
Walnut St. 


Buffalo, N. Y.— Plans for a large factory have been 
filed by the International Steam Pump Co., suc- 
cessor of the Srow PumpCo. The building will be 
534 by 110 feet, doubling the capacity of the plant 
and costing $110, 000. 

Niederpruem, Gibbs & Schaaf Co., 804 D. S. Mor- 
gan Building, have received the contract for the 
construction and equipment of the cold-storage 





building at the Almsbouse, for $27,876. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


| Chicago, 1}1.— L. Stanford Hall bas drawn plans for 

a church for the Norwegian Baptist congregation 
at Wrightwood and N. Spaulding Aves. to cost 
approximately $25,000. 

Plans have been made by Robert S. Smith, 185 
Dearborn St., for an apartment-house to be erected 
at Noe. 5223 to 5225 Madison Ave. by Jas. W. East- 
Jand. Designs show a three-story building, 50’ x 
84’, to contain 6eight-room apartments. Cost, $25, 
000. 

Huebl & Schmid have drawn plans for a four- 
story apartment-house, 58’ x 70’, to be built on the 
west side of Kenmore Ave., south of Buena Ave., 
for H. J. Peet. Cost, $25,000. 

Henry L. Newhouse, 4630 Prairie Ave., has pre- 
pared plans for a residence for S. L. Marks at 4726 
Greenwood Ave., to cost $45,000. 

Huehl & Schmid, 163 Randolph St., have drawn 
plans for a masonic temple to be erected at 6732 
Wentworth Ave., to cost about $60,000. 


Cincinnati, O.— A permit has been given for a fif- 
teen-story brick building to be erected at 4th and 
Vine Sts. by the Ingalis Realty Co. Cost, $400,000. 

It is stated that a $50,000 building, 72’ x 140’, will 
be erected at the Zoological Garden. 

Cleveland, O.— At the last meeting of the synod of 
the Greek Catholic Church of North America, 
which was beld in New York City, it was decided to 
locate the cathedral of the chureb in this city, and 
remove the headquarters from San Francisco, where 
they are now located. An admirable site bas been 
purchased on Starkweather Ave. It wasland owned 
by the St. Joseph’s Convent of the Roman Catholic 
church, and is a tract of land consisting of ten 
acres. A million and a balf dollars will be spent in 
the building of the cathedral. A theological semi- 
nary and the bishop’s residence will also form a 
part in the plans under contemplation. 

Colorado Spatnes. Col. — The Santa Fe R. R. Co. 
is reported interested in the erection of a hotel 
here, to cost about $100,000. 

Columbus, O0.— The Trustees of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity at a meeting on December 26 decided to 
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** BENEDICT- 


NICKEL ”’ 
Seamless Tubing 
for high- ~¢l ss exposed 
plumbing. hite metal 
clear through. vad 


Benepicr & BurNHAM MFG. Co, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


New York, 258 Broadway 


Boston 
172 High Street 





The Standard Binding of the American Architect is a 


For the Regular Edition - - 
“6 ** International Edition - 


The REGULAR EpITrion is bound in Semi-annual 


The price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi- | 


BINDINC. 


Cloth binding, which varies in color for the sev- 
eral editions, as follows: — 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


erect at once the Physics Building and the Engineer- 
ing, each to cost $80,000 


(Advance Rumors Contin ued. ) 


largest of its kind in the South. The plant will be | 
modern in every respect, and thoroughly equipped. 


Cranston, R. I.— The State is spending nearly a| Middletown, Conn.—The proposed new science | 


quarter of a million dollars on the Hospital for the 
insane at this place; already $130,000 has been used 
up, and at the last session of the General Assembly 
another $102,000 was made available to complete 
the work begun several monthsago. Even when the 
available $232,000 is gone the enterprise will be far 
from fioal completion. In time every one of the 
old-fashioned, undesirable stone and wood struct- 
ures that lack the modern conveniences, the neces- 
sary room and modern sanitary features, will be 
torn down and replaced by roofs outlined in the 
general plan. In the first direction of this plan 
the quarter-million has gone, and a big showing 
is the result. The four new roofs include; First, a 
ward building for the accommodation of 75 patients; 
second, an associate dining-room building; third, a 
kitchen and service building, and, fourth, a boiler- 
house. When more money is forthcoming a much- 
needed administration building will loom up on the 
main thoroughfare of the Howard penal and charity 
village, and on either side of it additional ward 
buildings of a pattern similar to that recently built 
are scheduled. 

Denver, Col. — It is reported that Philip F. A. Ryan 
will erect a $25,000 business building on Colfax 
Ave. 

Duluth, Minn.—The Board of Public Works has 
begun preliminaries for the paving of E. Superior 
St. next year. Among the materials which wil) be 


building at Wesieyan University is to be erected by | 
the munificence of Charles Scott and Charies Scott, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, in memory of Jobn Bell 
Scott, ’81, chaplain in the navy, who died from | 
disease contracted at Santiago. it will be Located | 
on the south side of Cross St., at the corner of 
College Pl. It will have a front on Cross St. of 100 | 
feet, a depth, for the main building, of 45 feet, with | 
an extension of about 28 x 45 feet in the rear. The 
lecture-room is o be located in this extension, on | 
the second floor, and lighted in part from overhead. 
The building will have a well lighted basement and | 
three stories, except in the extension, where there 
will be but two floors above the basement. The 
basement and first floor will be devoted chiefly to 
roums adapted for advanced laboratory work, the 
main lecture-room, apparatus-room and library will 
be on the second floor, and the elementary labora- 
tory and a smaller lecture-room on the third floor, 
The building is to be of light brick, trimmed with 
Indiana limestone. The architect is Charles A. 
Rich, of New York. 


Newport News, Va.—A silk mill, to cost over $100,- 


000, is to be erected at this place. This plant will | 
be built by the Liberty Silk Co., which operates | 
plants in New York State, it being capitalized at 

600,000. It bas New York City offices at 516 W. 
57th St. Announcements are yet to be made as to 
size and character of the plant. 


considered are asphalt, tar macadam and asphalt | New York, N. Y.— Morton F. Plant, son of Henry 


macadam. 


Erie, Pa.— A new hotel and theatre will probably 
be erected on 12th and State Sts., to cost $150,000. 
M. M. Gloichman, 89 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, U., 
has drawn plans. 


Fairfield, Ia.— A namber of new buildings will be 
erected for Parson’s College. Architect H. K. 


B. Plant, will erect a handsome residence at the 
southeast corner of 5th Ave. and 52d St., opposite 
the Vanderbilt mansion, on a plot 50’ x 100, negotia- 
tions for the sale of which to Mr. Plant have prac- 
tically been concluded. For this plot Mr. Plant 
pays about $350,000, and the mansion which he will 
build will represent a further outlay of $400,000. 





Holsman, 153 La Salle St., Chicago, is preparing | Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Announcement is made that 


plans for seven structures of brick, stone and iron, 
to cost about $120,000. There will be a library, 
lecture hall, chapel, gymnasium, power-house, etc. 
Chicago builders will be asked to estimate. 


Lincoln, Neb. — The Cudahy Packing Co. will erect 
in the spring a $60,000 building on its plot at 8th 
and M Sts. 


Long Island City, N. Y.— Plans have been filed 


Charles Crosby, of Pittsburgh, has organized the 
Clifton Hotel Co. with a capital stock of $500,000, 


10 rebuild the Clifton House on the Canadian side | 


at Niagara Falls. Preliminary drawings of the 


new hostelry have been made by Architects Rutan | 


& Russell of Pittsburgh. The building will be of 
Colonial design, with a large porch, supported by 
massive pilla:s, It will be of brick and stone, 150/ 
x 200’, and will contain 200 rooms. 


with the Department of Buildings for a temporary Norfolk, Conn. — Preliminary sketches have been 


structure 50 by 100 feet, which will be erected on 
the site of the burned terminal station of the Long 
Isiand Railroad. It is stated that the company will 
erect a fine terminal station after the Pennsylvania 


drawn by S. G. Taylor, 24 E, 23d St., for a two-story 
stone house, 70’ x 50’, with a kitchen “ L,’’ 20” x 30/, 
for Major Fassitt. ‘the estimated cost is $20,000. 


Railroad new tunnel from Jersey City to Long Oxford, N. 8.— The Oxford Woollen Mills Co. has 


Island City has been completed. In the meantime 
a temporary structure will meet all requirements 
until the permanent building is finished, 


ouisville, Ky.—Dodd & Cobb, 600 Equitable Build- 
ing, have completed plans for buildings fer the 
Louisville Theological Seminary, to cost $165,000. 
At present only the dormitory wing will be erected 
at a cost of $45,000. 


Melrose, Mass. — Andrew Carnegie has given $25,- 
000 to this city for a public library building, and it 
will be erected on the old High School lot on Emer- 
son St. The building which is to be two stories 
high, will be constructed of brick with stone trim- 
mings and will be similar to the new Carnegie Pub- 
i Library now being completed at Schenectady, 

Y. There will also be a small art gallery on the 
aes floor. 

Memphis, Tenn. — The Memphis Warehouse Co., 
chartered under the laws of Maine, with a capital 
stock of $100,000 and privilege of increasing same 
to $1,000,000, recently acquired a tract of 60 acres 


increased its capital from $100,000 to $150,000, and | 
will erect an additional plant. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Field & Medary, 1414 8. Penn 


Sq., are about to let contract for extensive im- 
provements to the residence of Samuel S. Laird on 
Fisher’s Lane, Germantown. Work to be started 
soon. 

A bome for orphan girls, daughters of Free Ma- 
sons of Pennsylvania, is to be erected at Broad St. 
and Bristol Ave. by William L. Elkins, at a cost of 
more than $500,000. Plans for the new buildings 


have already been completed by Horace Crumbauer, | 


and work on them will be started as soon as the 
weather will permit. There will be a Central Ad- 
ministration Building, three stories high, and dor- 
mitories to the north and south, connected by 
wings with the central building. The gift, which 


is expected to amount to $1,000,000, is the largest | 


ever made to any fraternal organization in the 
world, and the institution, which Mr. Elkins pur- 
poses to found and endow, will be without a counter- | 
part anywhere. 


of land in South Memphis, on the Union Belt Rail-| Plainfield, N. J.—It is said that over $1,000,000 will 


way, of which George Gould is the backer. The 
plans for the buildings were ace pted several weeks 
ago, and the contracts will be let at once. The 
building will cover several acres and will be the 





be spent by a New York syndicate, headed by Her- 
bert M. Taylor, in establishing a model settlement 


| 
| 


in the western section of this city. Four blocks | 


will be devoted to the purpose, and the com- 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
pany will install its own water, electric power and 
light supplies, as well as a central steam-beating 
apparatus, which will supply all houses to be 
erected. The minimum cost of the dwellings is to 
be $10,000 each. 


Port Gamble, Wash.— Boone & Corner, architects, 


of Seatile, have plans for a $20,000 hotel to be 
erected by the Puget Mill Co. 


Providence, R.I.— A building permit was granted 


recently to Fred A. Weeks for the erection of a 
five-story brick building at 167 Richmond St., to be 
used for manufacturing purposes. The building is 
to be 55 feet by 70. ‘lhe architects are Colwell & 
Gould, and the construction will be in charge of 
Lewis J. Pierce. 


| Red Wing, Minn.— The trustees of the Sheldon 


Estate have decided to invest $55,000 of the bequest 
in the erection of an auditorium tor the city. 


Siluria, Ala. — The Siluria Cotton Mills Co., witha 


capital of $250,000, has been organized under the 
laws of Delaware, avd wil! build at once a large 
plaut at this place, on the line of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. Fine print goods, 64’ x 64’, 
will be made. The company owns 950 acres of land, 
which is well equipped with springs and creek 
water. W. B. Smith, Whaley & Co., of Columbia, 
5S. C., and Boston, Mass., have been engaged as 
engineers of construction, The mills will be com- 
pleted by the first of July next. Forty-five or fifty 
houses will be built by the company for the em- 
ployés, who will number about 200. 


Somerville, Mass.—A woman’s club-house is one 


of the possibilities ot thefuture. There are several 
woman’s clubs in the city which meet regularly tor 
business and entertainment in different halls and 
churches. The leading clubs are the Heptorean 
and its auxiliary, and the Somerville Daughters of 
Maine Club. The combined membership of these 
three organizations is probabiy about 700, which 
includes a majority of the prominent suciety women 
in the city. It bas recently been suggested that 
all the local woman’s clubs join forees and build a 
club-house with a large hall and a sufficient number 
of rooms to be used as separate headquarters by the 
several organizations. Eight out of ten of the lead- 
ing club women favor the project. 

at a recent meeting of the School Board these 
recommendations were made: The erection of a 
new Latin school building, addition to the English 
high school, addition to the Bingham School, a new 
primary school-building on the eld stand-pipe lot 
on Belmont St., addition of four rooms to the new 
Brown School and an addition of two rooms to the 
Hanscom School. 


Springfield, Mass. — Smith & Wesson are planning 


to buiid anotber large factory in the spring which 
will be an addition to the one now nearing comple- 
tion. ‘Lhe factory wili be 75 x 36 feet, four stories. 


St. Louis, Mo.—One of the handsome residences 


recently designed for the western part of the city 
is that for Mr. Albert B. Lambert, president of the 
Lambert pharmacal company, which will be lo- 
cated on a lot fronting 160 feet on the south side of 
Hortense P|,., immediately west ef Euclid Ave. 
The building was designed by George W. Helmuth, 
architect, and ground was broken recently. The 
plans show a building after the Colonial style, 
three stories high, to be built of red stock brick, 
with stone trimmings, and with a circular porch 
and veranda, the latter being supported by Corin- 
thian columns. The building will be 58 feet in 
width and 70 feet 10 inches in depth. Work will be 
pushed on the structure as fast as possible and it is 
the intention of the architect to have it ready for 
occupancy about the Ist of next October. 

The site for the German building, which will be 
a reproduction of the castle of Marienberg on the 
Nogat, was allotted at the Fair grounds recently. 
The ceremonies were impressive. The castle, of 
which the building is to be a replica, was the seat 
of the German knights, who civilized the Slav 
country and existed until 1525, when Prince Al- 
brecht, then grand master, joined the Lutheran 


Charch. 
The Mercantile Trust Co. reports having closed 
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the transaction covering the sale of the half block 
in North St. Louis fronting 300 feet on Madison St. 
and extending from ist to 2d Sts., and adj»ining 
the Mound City Coffin Co., for the account of Mrs. 
Rose A. Bambrick, for $35,000, the purchaser being 
Henry Westerbeck, who will establish an indepen- 
dent can factory on the property. Work on the 
building, which will cost over $50,000, will be com- 
menced at once. It will be modern in all respects 
The site has excellent railroad facilities and the 
factory will be a valuable acquisition to this dis- 
trict, which is showing remarkable activity in a 
manufacturing way. 

A new post-office structure, representing an in- 
vestment of a half mi'lion dollars, will be reared in 
the vicinity of the Union Station. Several sites 
have been offered, and as s%on as the preliminaries 
have been completed work of construction will 
begin. 

St. Paul, Winn.—The St. Paul Foundry Co. will 
make improvements and additions to its plant on 
Como Ave. aggregating $50,000 in value. The 
building wil! cost $25,000 and the machinery which 
will be :nstalled, $25.000 more. 

The Board of Public Works ordered paving to 
erst $56,000. It will include asphalt, and some 
Kettle River sandstone. 


Turners Falle, Mass.— Considerable building is 
planned at this place in the near future. Con- 
tractors have been figuring on the new shop for the 
Clark Machine Co , the contract for which is to be 
let very soon. An addition will be built at the 
Turners Falle cotton mill in the spring, and the 
Keith Paper Co. is planning to erect a stock-house 
next season. In addition to these jobs the Turners 
Falis Co. is getting ready to enlarge the canal next 
season. 

Walkerville, Ont.—Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, of 
Boston, have been selected as architects of a stone 
and brick memoria) church edifice to be erected 
here. 


Washington, D. C.— Architects Totten & Rogers 
are making competitive plans for a handsome $300,- 
000 memorial continental hall to be erected at 17th 
and C Sts., for the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

West Somerville, Mass.— A brick four-story mer- 
cantile building will be erected for Henderson 
Brothers near the foot of Russell St., by Coburn & 
Co., of Melrose. The building, which will measure 
150 by 160 feet, will be completed for occupancy by 
April 1, 1903. 
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Wilmette, Ill.— A private residence and stable will 
be erected here for Viola 8S, Vanderkloot. Designs 
by Architect J. E. O. Pridmore, 126 State St., Chi- 
cago, show a two-story building, 50’ x 50’, to be 
built of stone and concrete and to cost $18,000. The 
interior will be elaborately finished in hardwood 
and heated by steam. 

Worcester, Mass.— The City Council has passed an 
order authorizing a ten years’ loan of $100,000 to 
build a new central police station. 

York, Neb. — There is agitation for the erection of 
a uew Burlington depot. 


ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


New York, N. Y¥.— Fifty-ninth St., nr. 3d Ave., 
addition to a six-story bk. store; $125,000; o., L. G. 
Bloomingdale and another, 21 E. 63d St.; a., Buch- 
man & Fox, 11 E. 59th St. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


Mason City, Ia.— Three-st’y bk. apart., 100’ x 103’, 
slate roof, steam; $60,000; o., H. P. Kub; a., Die- 
man & Fiske. 

New York, N. Y.— Sirty-sizth St.,s8 w cor. Centra 
Park West, nine-st’y bk. apart., 100’5’’ x 115’; $500,- 
000; o., George Daily and J. A. Carlson; a., Neville 
& Bagge. 

One Hundred and Forty-first St., nr. 7th Ave., 
six-st’y bk. fiat, 86’ 11/7 x 100’; $80,000; o., P. Eieell; 
a., H. T. Howell 


EDUCATIONAL 


Boston, Mass. — Huntington Ave., cor. Kenwood 
Road, Roxbury, two st’y bk. & st. schoo!, 50’ x 150/; 
$130,000; o., City; a., Wheelwrigut & Haven; c., 
Stephen Brennan. 

New York, N. Y. — Elizabeth St., nr. Sp ing & Mott 
Sts.. five-st’y bk. school, 74’ x 150’ x 186’; $250,000; 
o., City; a., C. B. J. Snyder. 


HOUBES. 


Appleton, Wis. — Two-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 48’, hot 
water; $5,000; o,, J. D. O'Leary; a., Philip Dean. 
Canby, Minn. — Two-st’y attic & base. dwell., 32/x 
48’, hot water; $10,000; 0., Jobn Swanson; a., 

Omeyer & Thori. 

Melrose, Minn. — Two-st’y attic & base. fr. dwell., 
hot water; $7,000; o., P. A. Hilbert; a., Omeyer & 
Thori. 

New York, N. ¥.— Terrace View Ave., nr. Kings- 
bridge Ave., two-st’y fr. dwell , 25’ x 40'; $6,500; o., 
R. C. Harvey; a., G. W. Scandle. 


LIBRARIES. 


New York, N. ¥Y.— £. One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth St., Nos. 224-226, three-st’y bk. library build- 
ing. 50’ x 75’; $65,000; o., New York Public Library; 
a., McKim, Mead & White. 


TENEMENT-HOUSES. 
New York, N. Y.— £. Fi/tieth St., Nos. 316-320, six- 


st’y bk. tenement, 55’ 6 x 86’ 5’; $40,000; o., 
B. Levy; a., Horenburger & Straub. 





PROPOSALS. 
AVING. 
[At Zanesville, 0.) 
Bids are wanted January 17 for furnishing ma- 
terial and improving by paving with vitrified brick 
on a portion of Hail Ave. CHAS. W. McSHANE, 
City Clk. 1411 


UILDING, PLUMBING, ETC. 

\At Danville, Ky.) 
Bids will be received January 20 by Bldg. Com. 
of Bd. of Comrs. of Kentucky Institution tor the 
Deaf, for erecting two dormitories. power building 
and steam plant, including plumbing, gas-piping, 
sewers, etc.. for said institution. Dittoe & Wisenall, 
archts., 75-76 Blymyer Bldg, Cincinnati, O. B. O. 

RODES, Chmn. 1411 


ILTERS, CEMENT, ETC. 
{At Washington, D. C.} 
Office Washington Aqueduct, 2,728 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals for filters, 
pure water reservoir and appurtenances, and cement 
will be received here until 12 M. January 28, 
1903. Informationonapplication, A. M. MILLER, 
Lt. Col. Engrs. 1412 
RADING, DRAINING, ETC. 
(At Cleveland, 0.) 
Bids are wanted January 29 for grading, drain- 
ing, curbing and paving with brick on portions of 
numerous streets. CHAS. P. SALEN, Dir. of Pub. 
Wks. 1412 


EATING. 

' [At Creston, Ia.] 

Bids are wanted January 27 for furnishing and 

installing the low-pressure steam heating apparatus, 

ete., for the U. 8. Post-office at Creston. Jas. Knox 

ae Superv. Archt., Treas. Dept., Washington, 
»C, 1412 


LUMBING FIXTURKAS. 
(At Fort Fremont, 8S. C.} 
Bids are wanted January 24 for installing plumb- 
ing fixtures, etc., in public buildings at this post. 
Address CHAS. L. FISHER, Q. M. 1412 


VENTILATING. _ hen 





[At Chicago, 111.) 

Bids are wanted January 26 for the ventilating 

system of the Post-office, Court-house, etc.; bids will 

also be received at the same time for an elevator 

system in said building. Address Henry Ives Cobb, 

a” Chicago Bidg., Treas. Dept., ashington, 
». C. 1412 


IBRARY. 





[At Geneseo, N. Y. 

Proposals for the construction, electric lighting, 

plumbing, gaspiping and heating of a library build- 

ing at the State Normal School will be received by 

Charles K. Skinner, State superintendent of public 
instruction, Albany, until January 30. 1413 


\HURCH. 





[At Scotchbridge, 0O.} 

Bids will be received January 31 by the Trustees 

of the U. P. Church for furnishing material and erect- 
ingachureh, R. 8S. DAVIDSON, Sec’y. 1413 
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PROPOSALS. 


TEWARD’S ‘QUARTERS. 
[At Fort Wadsworth, N. Y.) 
Sealed ptoposals for building one set of brick hos- 
pital steward’s quarters here will be received until 
Febraary 2, 1903. Information furnished on appli- 
cation. Work to commence on building April 1, 1993. 
LIEU lr. GEO. L. HICKS, JR., Q. M. 1413 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Archi- 
tect, Washington, D. C., December 23, 1902. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 27th day of -January, 1903, and then 
opened, for furnishing the low pressure steam heating 
apparatus, etc., complete in place, for the U. S. Post- 
office at Creston, Lowa, in accordance with drawings 
and specification, copies of which may be had at this 
oftice or at the office of the Superintendent at Cres- 
ton, Lowa, at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1411 


CHOOL. 
[At Bloomer, Wis.|} 
The undersigned hereby gives notice that sealed 
proposals for the erection of a two-story, eight-room, 
solid brick school-house, including all labor and ma- 
terial, will be received by the Board of Education at 
Bloomer, Wis., until the 20th day of January, 
1903. All bids must be in atrict accordance with the 
plans and specifications, prepared by A. F. Parkin- 
son, architect, of Svarta, Wis., whieb may be seen at 
the office of R. Cottington, "Bloomer, Wis., First 
National Bank, Chippewa Falls, Wis.. and A. EF. 
Parkinson, architect, Sparta, Wis. ROBERT COT- 
TI NGTON, President Board of Eéteation. 1411 


FFICE- BUILDING. 

[At Flint, Mich.) 
Bids will be received until Jannary 20 for the 
erection of a three-story etore and office building for 
the Supreme Div Knights of the Loy] Guard, Flint, 
Mich. Work will include pressed brick, structural 
iron and steel, steam heating, electric wiring and 

plombing. 1411 


OSPITAL. 
[At Chickamauga Park, Ga.) 
Bids will be received until January 22 for con- 
structing, plumbing, heating and gas-piping brick 
hospital building at Chickamauga Park, Ga. H. J. 
SLOCUM, Chattanooga, Tenn., quartermaster. 
1411 


gato PLANT. 
[At Richmond, Va.) 


Bids are wanted for the construction of a complete 
power plant for the $180,000 cell building at the 
State Penitentiary, now in course of construction. 
P. Thornton Marye, Newport News, architect. 

1411 


OSPITAL. 
[At Dayton, 0.) 
bids will be received until February 1 for the 
construction of a $30,000 two-story brick and stone 
hospital building for the Frank Jefferson Patterson 
Memorial. Plans by Architect Chas, Insco Williams, 
Callahan Building. 1412 





Cathedral of St. Fobn the Divine. 
(Wew Pork, Qt. ?: 


E offer the illustrations of the competitive designs for the great Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale Heights, New 
York, submitted by the following Architects : 


Carrkre & HastTInGcs ° . « New York, N. ¥.| Cram & Wentwortnu ° e ° Boston, Mass. 

Epwarp P. Casry ° ° . ™ Joun LyMan Faxon . ° . ° ” “ 

Henry M. Concpon . ° ° e = » Peasopy & STEARNS . ° . ° " “ 

Ropert W. Gipson . e ° ° ™ ™ * * * 

B. G. Goopuvuk . ° ° ° ° e - Stepuen C. Earie - Worcester, Mass. 

Heins& LAFarce . ° e e - = | * . * 

- ss& Buck . ° = 245 r. P. CHANDLER, Jr. . ° ° + Philadelphia, Pa. 

. A. Porrer & R. H. Re RTSON .« . sal Corr & STEWARDSON . ° ° ° - - 

“i NWICK, ASPINWALL & RussELL - = * * * 

Frepgsrick C. WiTHERS . a ” 7 W.S.Veasme 2 «© «© ° Pittsburgh, Pa. 
+ * * | * * * 

Parritt BROTHERS . s ° . Brooklyn, N. Y. | L. S. Burrincton ° e P « Minneapolis, Pa. 
* * . | * . * 

W. Hatsgy Woop e e e ° Newark, N. J.| Van Brunt & Howe. ° e « Kansas City, Mo. 
* * * 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14 x 20 inches, printed on plate-paper. 
Price, $2.50 per set. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS COMPANY, 
211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, Mass., U.S.A 








BRANCH 
OFFICES 








BOSTON 
8 Oliver Street 


PITTSBURG 
1215 Empire Building 
MONTREAL 


208 Papineau Ave. 


CHICAGO 
184 LaSalle St. 





RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD 


Architectural Cast and Wrought 
IRON, BRASS AND BRONZE 


Borden and Review Aves. LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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HALF ENOUGH WATER 


is quite enough for some people, but most people 
want water every day. If 


Rider or Ericsson Hot-Air Pumps 


are used you can have water every day in the year, 
and your cook or stable=boy is the only engineer 
S needed. 25,000 in daily use. 
Catalogue “‘B” on application to nearest store. 


a Bm RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren St., New York. 40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
239 Franklin St., Boston. 40 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 
692 Craig St., Montreal, P. Q. Teniente Rey 71, Havana. 

22a Pitt St., Sydney, N.S. W. 











[PUBLISHED SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15] 


“THE AMERICAN VIGNOLA’ 


PART |! 


TheFive Orders of Architecture 


By WILLIAM R. WARE 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 


Text and Plates, 86 pp., 9’” x 12’ 
Price, $3.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO. 
| PUBLISHERS 





|Now Ready: The Second Volume of the “‘ Topical 
Architecture’’ Library} 





“Door and 
Window Grilles”’ 


104 Plates: 10in. x 14} in. 


Uniform with the first volume |“ /talian Renaissance 
Doorways’’| of this Library 


MARCH 22, 1902 


THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 
large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 
wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 
ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 
of lower stories. 

The great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 
artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 


volume of this Library to door and window grilles. 


PRICE: Bound in Cloth 
In Portfolio ° 





American Architect and Building News Co. 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 











CopE OF PRACTICE 


FOR SUBsESTIMATING AND SUB= 
CONTRACTING 


Adopted by the Master Builders’ Association of the City of 
Boston, Aug, 2, 1894. 








ARTICLE I. 


Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 
Contractor. 

A principal contractor is under obligation to 
treat upon an equa) basis al] estimates which he 
“receives ” prior to putting in his own bid. Es- 
timates must be considered as “ received’ when 
they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 
sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
a by him. The opening of a bid, knowing 
it tobe uch, constitutes receipt of the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
use a bid which he has not solicited, accepted, or 
received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 
mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 
fered personally, or should return it unopened if 
sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. 

* * * * - * * * * = os 

A principal contractor, when making up his 
estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
contractors if he is at the same time making him- 
self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 
principal contractor to figure all portions of 
work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
known as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate 
for him to receive bids from others for sub-work 
if he is himself figuring those portions inde- 
pendently. 

ARTICLE II. 
Award of Sub-Contracts. 


The principal contractor having been awarded 
a general contract should immediately award the 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidder in each branch. 


ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
Sub- Bidder. 

A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
under obligation as previously provided should be 
liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor from liability to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

+ * * * + * . * > * * 

ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors. 

Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 
pecformes, as is prescribed in the contract made 
»y the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
by the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the sub-contract or agreement. 

“ke ok. ee ” Pee Ak a. Se 


ARTICLE VII. 
Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 

Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given to a prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 
principal contractor tor damages in amount not 
less than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the principal contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. 

* * . a * * ” * * * * 


ARTICLE X. 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 

When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the under- 
standing that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts gre to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
such bids should be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submjtting the same. 

Sub-bids should be givén only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 
dential character, and that if they so leave them 
they cannot claim protection or redress under 
the first article of this Code. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buy, should, as far as 
may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 
events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
to compete, and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they’ may be subjected to through the 
practice, so prevalent in “ome architects’ offices, 
of making change. ir plans or specifications, or 
in both, during the progress of estimating. Cor- 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained through refusal by contractors to esti- 
mate under such conditions. 


A true copy. 
Attest: WM. H. SAYWARD, 
Secretary, M. 8. A, 
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MINERAL WOOL 0 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U.S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 




















_“Ttalian Renaissance Doorways” 
104 PLATES, 10x J4 J-2 inches 


Uniform with the second Volume |“ Door 


and Window Grilles” | of the Topical 
Architecture Library. 








Price, bound in Cloth e e $7.50 
‘4 in Portfolio « e ° 6.50 


American Architect and Building News Co., Publishers 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 




















Masonry in Modern Work. 


A *PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


BY 
R. GUASTAVINO ” >. « Ameiee Price, Paper Cover - = 30 Cents, 





FOR SALE BY THE 


AMBRICAN ARCHITHCT. 





NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 


BLUE PRINTING. ROOFING DUCK. 
B. L. MAKEPEACE, C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 234 State St., 
CHAS. E. MOSS, Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 
Rapid Printing Papers. | 
38 Broad St., Boston. SASH CORD. 
CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. SILVER LAKE CO., 
78 Chauncy St.. Boston. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
co., 
Park Row Building, New York 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO, 85 Water St., Boston. 


2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
pea STABLE FIXTURES. 


BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 


STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG VANE WORKS. | 
c 53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 


120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
STONE CARVINC AND MOD- 
ELLING 


PLASTERERS. 
HUGH CAIRNS, 
! TLAGHER & MUNRO CO., : 
Ga. Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. GA Sachury Strect. Boston. 
16v 
i TABLE OVENS. | WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
POh FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
; & CO., | Park Row Bldg., New York. 
H.A. JOHNSON _ -., Boston, Mass. 1 176 Federal St., Boston. 


j 224 State . 





Professional 
Ethics. i. 


| The following... 
- . » CODE OF ETHICS... 
Prepared in Conformity with the 
sé Best Standards of Practice, and 
Recommended to its Members by 
the Boston Society of Avchitects, 
W- «4 + (+24 646 © «2 


} 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1 
- - 1895... 


SECTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

+. 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION §. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

+ 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority o} 
a professional journal. 

7 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competicion, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

Secrion 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

” 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SgcTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and stucents 
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JNO. WILLIAMS 


BRON ZB ororzz cours. zone Re ON 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 





BIN DIN CG. 


The Standard Binding of the American Architect is a Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several 

editions, as follows: — 

For the Regular Edition - - - - - Maroon, 
* International Edition - - - Blue. 
rhe REGGLAR EpIrIon is bound in Semi-annual Volumes. 
The INTERNATIONAL EpITion is bound in Quarterly Volumes. 

rhe price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. Any variation from our standard 

practice wil] entail an increased charge. 
In every case the Plates are bound ali together at the back of the volume to which they belong—the Double 


Plates being mounted upon guards. 


Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated according to this system, unless instructions of a contrary 


nature are given at the time the work is placed in our hands. 


Estimates given on application. 


THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectura! Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: | 


Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bic. 
wood Avenues. 


CITY OFFICES : 


| oor. La Salle & Adams ut 


CHICAGO, 


Send fer 
Catalogue and Samples. 








WALDo Bros., 


PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 





OF 





PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON AGENTS: 
102 MiLK STREET. 





“Topical Architecture © 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details. 
Published Monthly. 


NUMBER. 

1. Renaissance Doorways.—I. 

2. Renaissance Doorways.—II. 
3. Renaissance Capitals.—I. 

4. Renaissance Capitals.—II. 

5. Iron Gates and Railings.—I. 
6. Iron Gates and Railings.—II. 
7. Renaissance Chimneypieces. 
8. Tombs. 

9. Arabesques. 
10. Sgraffito. 
11. Ecclesiastical Domes.—I. 
12. Ecclesiastical Domes.—II. 
13. Renaissance Cornices.—I. 
14. Iron Gates and Railings.—III. 
15. Iron Gates and Railings.—-IV. 
16. Ecclesiastical Domes.—III. 
17. Lions.—TI. 
18. Ecclesiastical Domes,—IV. 


NUMBER. 
19. Renaissance 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


Renaissance 
Renaissance 


Renaissance 
Eagles. 


Lions. — II. 
Organs. —I. 
Organs. —II. 


Pulpits. 


Ecclesiastical Domes.—V. 


Capitals.—III. 


Iron Gates and Railings.—V. 


Cornices.—II. 


Fonts and Stoups.—I. 
Iron Gates and Railings.— VI. 


Capitals.—IV. 


Ecclesiastical Domes. — VI. 
Gates and Railings.— VII. 
Domical Buildings —VII. 
Fonts and Stoups.—II. 
Wells and Fountains. — I. 


36. Domical Buildings.—VIII. 
40 cents per copy. 3 copies, $1.00. Per year, $3.00. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 














[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination. } 


<=CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. << 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 
| CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 


ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O............. 
ART METALWORK. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
town, N. Y.. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, 
Mo neues sensennnns _.dmon) 
ARCHITECT’L ORNAMENTATION. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston .. .... 
ASPHALT 


CAPITALS. 

Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 
CAPITALS (Carved). 

. T. Nelsen Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 
CARVING. 

|! ombard & Co., A. P., Boston... .. 

Waddell Mfg. © 0. , Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CEMENT. 

Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y.... 


° Atlas Cement Co., New York......... 
Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... | cy EAN_OUT 


ASPHALT ROOFING. Craig, David, Boston..... 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., is we COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 
BLUE PRINTS. Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 


Makepeace, B. L., Boston...........- | 
Moss, Chas. E., Boston................ | CONSERVATORIES. 





Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston — Be oe Co., Irvington-on- 
MC icideawaa Pons athe kool eow sttteeeseereeeeeeeseees 
. ’ CONTRACTING. 


BOILERS (Side-Peed). 
(Jorton & Lidgerwood Oo., New York. 

BRICKS (Red Oxide). 
Wieannainr Granhite Co., Pittab’g, Pa. 

BRONZE TABLETS. 
Tilton, George P.. Newburyport, Mass. 


Fivut Building & Construction Co., 
Ps MIN «6 Kksneeurcaiocossenak 
Rutan, William I... Boaton. 


CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. is 
Retan. William L., Boston 


CORDAGE. 
BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). Samer= Cordage Works. Boston. (eow) 
Richey, Browne & Donald, aang | CRANES 
itans ON. i. Ee oo icons notes ‘ : 
Tvler Co.. The W.§ .C leveland, oO. mentors Sagacring Weeks, De 


trait. Mieh . 
CUPOLAS (Foundry) 
Northern Engineering Works, De- 
troit, Mich 


Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE. 
Ostrander, W. M., Philadelphia, Pa.. 





a4 
| 
| 





Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 
DEAFENING QUILT. 

Samue) Cabot. Boston, Mass........-. 
| DOORS (Steel Rolling). 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
Doors, WINDOWS, ETC. 

Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., Boston... 
| DRAUGHTSMAN. 

E. Eldon Meane. New York. .......... 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 

Elevator Supply & Repair Co., New 

isii0de 40608 sideeccesdbcedebads 

ELEVATORS, ETC. 

Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 

Whittier Machine Co.. Boston 
ELEVATORS (Foundry). 

Northern on —_— De- 
troit, Mich .. ‘ . 
ELEVATOR SIGNALS. 
Herzog Teleseme Co., 

ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
Rider- Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
EXPANDED METAL LOCKERS. 
Merritr & Co.. Philadelphia, Pa....... 
FAN SYSTEM. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mass.. 
FILING DEVICES. 


Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
town, N. ¥ 


New York..... 


PILTER. 

Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 

Yantacaw Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIREPROOFING. 
ee Expanded Metal Co., New 


ork . 
National Fireproofing C 0., Pittsburg, 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 
| Standard Fire escape & Mfg. Co., Bus- 
RRGtAn sd Rams SAR <0 geecceeecens 


PIREPROOP LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo., New Vork............... 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. 
FLOOR POLISH. 

Retecher Polish Oo., Roaton 


ween eeeees 


*| FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 


Northern pueonesring Works, De- 
tro t, Mich 
GALVANIZED IRON. 
American Sheet Steel Co., New York. 
GATES 
Wm R. Pitt, New York.... 
GRATES, ETC. 
Wm. H. Jackson &Co., New York... 
aqpase (Graphite). 
isconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa 
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